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Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take care to ensure that all content is 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found 
otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones's wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
many young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. He now seldom performs. His 
care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. This magazine 
strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones's 
Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through the Canada 
Periodical Fund (CPF) for our publishing 
activities. 


Canada Council 


Cb for the Arts 


Canada 
RAG Alberta 


Conseil des Arts 
du Canada 


Foundation 
for the Arts 


editorial 


. Now wasn’t that a party, the four-day 25th 


annual International Folk Alliance Confer- 


ence — the most important event of i its kind 
in North America for folk and roots artists, 
agents, media, presenters, record companies, 


| and artistic directors. Held in Canada for the 
first time since Montreal in 2005, the Toronto 
: edition surely ranks as the best ever for an 
. organization bunkered down in Memphis, 
TN, for the past five years. Attendance was up 


antly. The exhibit hall overflowed. And 


. the overall quality of the music showcases was 


ly superb. The festering stigma attached 
quote “death by singer/songwriter", 
oT el wrote of a past event, 


ain. Well, as not? There are four in the 
U. S. -but, b d none in Canada. 


age db alerted E od to oversee such 


a venture. Of course, the Ontario Council of 


Folk Festivals’ annual conference has played 


a pivotal and historical role in showcasing 
Canadian talent. Its mission statement, though: 


"supports the growth and development of folk 


À music in Ontario”. That in itself precludes it 


from becoming a national event. 
Folk Music Canada, then, appears the most 


logical organization to pick up the torch. 


The member-driven national organization 


is dedicated “to raising awareness about the 


importance, diversity and cultural value ... of 
folk music in Canada". And, significantly, its 

Canada Export Development Program helped 
bring around 40 international talent buyers 


_to Toronto to sample our national talent. But 


whether Folk Music Canada has the resources, 
energy and ambition to take on such a project 
is another matter entirely. It's certainly worth 
mulling over. For the next five years the Folk 


` Alliance moves to Kansas City, MO. It will 


have a lot to live up to. 


— By Roddy Campbell 
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42 ....Karine Polwart’s rise from an 
interpretor of traditional folksongs with 
Scottish bands like Malinky or Battlefield 
Band to one of Britain's most remarkable 
and unique songwriters provides the 
inspiration for this issue's cover feature. 
Colin Irwin considers Polwart a songwriter 
of rare class and maturity. 


11 ....Maple Blues Awards 
12....Swansongs 

14 ....The Big Buzz 
21....Kevin Breit 
23....Kacy & Clayton 
25....Zachary Richard 

26 ....Win Kate Rusby's 20 CD 
27 ....Good For Grapes 
29....Corin Raymond 
31....Learn Roots Music 
35.... Otis Taylor 

36 .... Subscribe 

37 ....Bill Staines 

39 ....Stephen Fearing 

56 ....Record Reviews 

68 ....Book Reviews 
74....Le Quartier Français 
78 ....The Opinion Page 


quotable 


“For me, music is one of the most pow- 
erful ways of making sense of the world ... 
it's for celebrating, grieving, sharing, won- 
dering ... and nothing inspires me more 
than the realization that any of my songs 
means something to someone else." 

— Karine Polwart 


“I don't know if I’m Québécois or Cajun; 
from the north or the south ... a citizen of 
the world... It's the richness of my life that I 
have been able to navigate in two cultures." 

— Zachary Richard 


"| don't live there, but Winnipeg for me 
is the best music town in the country, an 
absolute hotbed. It's really the Austin of 
Canada, sure of its own good taste, so 
strong in its indie community, an inspira- 
tional place." — Corin Raymond 
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O o stephen fearing 
y. Muss all-time top 1 


Bob Dylan 
Blood On The Tracks (Columbia) 


HEIRLOOM 
QUALITY 


CUSTOM 
BUILT 


ev HAN 


Roberta Flack 
First Take (Atco) 


Emmylou Harris 
Wrecking Ball (Elektra) 


Gordon Lightfoot 
The Best of Gordon Lightfoot (United Artists) 


BUILDING THE 


ENTIRE BANJO 
FAMILY 


FINELY 


Nik Lowe 
Impossible Bird (Demon Records) 


CRAFTED John Martyn 1. Various Artists 

Solid Air (Island) Red Hot & Riot (Universal) 
CUSTOM we Nick Lowe | 2. Yousou N’Dour 
BRONZE The Convincer (Yep Roc Records) Nothing's In Vain (Nonesuch) 
HARDWARE Davey Spillane 3. Ry Cooder and Manuel Galban 

Atlantic Bridge (Tara) Mambo Sinuedo (Nonesuch) 
d June Tabor 4. Orchestra Baobab 

Aqaba (Topic) Specialists In All Styles (Nonesuch) 

The Watersons 5. Harry Manx and Kevin Breit 

Frost and Fire (Topic) Jubilee (Northemblues) 

Stephen Fearing's latest recording is Between Hurricanes, released by 6. Bob Dylan 
Busted Flat Records. Our feature on Stephen runs page 39. Live 1975 (Columbia) 


www.ROMEROBANJOS.com 


MADE IN BC IN THE LITTLE TOWN OF HORSEFLY 


RAITT ANE - JE 


Alison Krauss & Union Station 
Live (Rounder) 


Thievery Corporation 
The Richest Man In Babylon (Est. Music) 


Neko Case 
Blocklisted (mint) 


Solomon Burke 
Don't Give Up On Me (Fat Possum) 


Compiled from all album sales on the Charts page in Penguin Eggs 
issue No. 17 published in the Spring of 2003. 


Serena Ryder 
Harmony (EMI) 


Danny Michel 
Black Birds Are Dancing Over Me (six Shooter) 


^ 
A 


Stephen Fearing - ud E ee 
p g $e City City (Distribution Select) 
Buddy Guy 
Live at Legends (Columbia) 
Buddy Guy 
| d Live at Legends (Columbia) 
PROUDLY WORKING WITHTHE GOOD FOLKSAT Í. The Once 6 Pokey Lee 
-Rools -FOLK - BLUES z OLIS Live In Holland F M d 
"wO MUSIC = 9 2 (Free Dirt Records) 

ex wie ` Hey Rosetta 

u 3 LEO À Cup of Kindness Yet (Warner Music Canada) Royal Wood 

EC z 9 EIS EE We Were Born to Glory (Independent) 

= zZ 

Ze 

o BENE 8. Wnichorse 

> " ES = = Bese The Fate Of the World Depends On This Kiss (six Shooter) 

zou 4. Amelia Curran 9 

=o es Spectators (Six Shooter) d The Avett Brothers 

2 > T Carpenter (Universal) 

à 5. Ron Hynes 
ens com is | 10. Graham Parker & the Rumour 
(250) 847-5228 - FRANK@NEARNORTHMUSIC.COM We Three Chords Good (six Shooter) 
] Q RTHM Based on album sales for November, December and J ae : 
SO NEARNORTEIMUSIC.COM Erede Records, 198 Duckworth Street St Joe NL ATG JGS "7% ON album seles for Novembar December era Jarry at the Winnipeg Fok Ms 
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Rodriguez 
Searching For Sugar Man (Light In the Attic) 


2. Bob Dylan 
Tempest (Columbia) 


9. The Toure-Raichel Collective 
The Tel Aviv Sessions (Cumbancha) 


4. Patrick Watson 
Adventures In Your Own Backyard (Secret city) 


5. Calexico 

Algiers (Anti) 
NO SU er out nS ph Ets 
6. Dr. John 

Locked Down (Nonesuch) 
I ME br es TD ent à ve se ER TEE ever 
7. Amadou & Mariam 

Folila (Nonesuch) 
a Ee soa] beana alant amd dede BEN 
8. Lee Fields 

Faithful Man (Truth & Soul) 
A Ee ne x) à _ + is :: . j4r, 


9. Alabama Shakes 

Boys & Girls (ATO Records) 
TOES er AT dU ed SE 
10. Jimmy Cliff 


Rebirth (Universal) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


permanent 


records top 10 


D Danny Michel 
Black Birds Are Dancing Over Mey (six Shooter) 


2. Whitehorse 
The Fate Of the World Depends On This Kiss (six Shooter) 
3. Eric Burdon 
Til Your River Runs Dry (ABKCO Records) 
4. Lucy Kaplansky 
Reunion (Red House) 
5: Iris Dement 


Sing The Delta (Yep Roc) 


6. Mark Knopfler 

Privateering (Mercury) 
ee NASSE nf pn e aoig 
E Dwight Yoakham 

Three Pears (Warners) 


8. Ben Harper & Charlie Musselwhite 
Get Up! (stax) 

9. Richard Thompson 
Electric (New West) 

10. Wool on Wolves 


Measures of Progress (Wool On Wolves) 
—————————————— 
Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Permanent Records, 8126 Gateway Blvd. Edmonton, AB, T6E 4B1 


Lucy Kaplansky 


ckua top 20 


1: The Wallflowers 
Glad All Over (Columbia) 


j 2. Andrew Bird 
"ii Hands of Glory (Mom & Pop) 
3. LeE HARVeY OsMOND 
The Folk Sinner (1atent) 
4. Wool On Wolves 
Measures Of Progress (Independent 
5. Kate Rusby 
20 (slana) 
1. Fred Pellerin 6. Amelia Curran 
C'est un monde (Disques Tempête) Spectators (Six Shooter) 
2. Claire Pelletier 7. John Hiatt 
Soleil Ardent (Distribution Select) Mystic Pinball (New west) 
3. Zachary Richard 8. Minotaurs 
Le Fou (Glassnote) New Believers (static Clang) 
ee es SS M m RE oe T RE RR 
4. Lisa Leblanc 9. Julie Doiron 
Lisa Leblanc (Distribution Select) So Many Days (Aporia) 
5. Claude Gauthier 10. Ana Egge 
50 ans plus loin (Les Editions Ad Litteram Inc) Bad Blood (Amman) 
ON E T a en à 
6. Avec pas d’casque 11. Habib Koité & Eric Bibb 
Astronomie (Grosse Boîte) E Brothers In Bamako (Stony Plain) 
Te Jorane 12. Various Artists 
l'instant aimé (DEP) Django Unchained OST (republic) 
8. Richard Séguin 13. The Tequila Mockingbird Orchestra 
Ma Demeure - Anthologie (independent Follow My Lead, Lead Me To Follow (Independent) 
9. Francis Cabrel 14. Bill Bourne 
Vise Le Ciel (Columbia) Songs From a Gypsy Caravan (Linus) 
10. Mumford & Sons 15. Gary Clark Jr. 


Babel (Glassnote) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 


Sillons, 1149 Avenue Cartier, Quebec, QC, G1R 2S9. 


soundscapes 


top 10 


Te Rodriguez 
Searching For Sugar Man Soundtrack (sony) 
2. Iris Dement 
Sing The Delta (Yep Roc) 
3. Whitehorse 
The Fate Of the World Depends On This Kiss (six Shooter) 
4. Cuff The Duke 
Union (Paper Bag) 
5: Neil Young 
Psychedelic Pill (Warner) 
6. Leonard Cohen 
Old ideas (sony) 
TA Jason Collett 
Reckon (Arts & Crafts) 
8. Evening Hymns 
Spectral Dusk (Shufñing Feet) 
9. Various Artists 
Country Soul Sisters (Soul Jazz) 
10. Old Man Leudecke 


Tender Is The Night (True North) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 


Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


Blak and Blu (Warner Bros.) 


16. Jenn Grant 
The Beautiful Wild (six Shooter) 


17. Various Artists 
Quiet About It: A Tribute To Jesse Winchester (Mailboat) 


18. Ben Harper & Charlie Musselwhite 
Get Up! (stax) 


19. Rosie Flores 
Working Girl's Guitar (Bioodshot) 


20. Coral Egan 
The Year He Drove Me Crazy (Justin Time) 


Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA 
radio - www.ckua.org - throughout November, December and January. 


Habib Koité & Eric Bibb^ 
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The national Maple Blues Awards named 
Laureen Harper, wife of Prime Minister 
Stephen Harper, Blues Fan of the Year at 
its recent annual gala in Toronto's Koerner 
Hall. Laureen co-presented an award at the 
event with veteran blues guitarist Jack de 
Keyzer and posed for photos afterwards 
with various musicians. [For all the Maple 
Blues Awards winners, please see page 11 
— The Ed.] 

Laureen Harper, as it turns out, has been 
a fan of de Keyzer's for the better part of 
10 years. As he explained to Penguin Eggs: 
^In 2009, on a cold January, I opened my 
email and found a letter stating: *My name 
is Laureen Harper, my husband is Prime 
Minister Stephen Harper and I’m a fan of 
your music. I heard one of your songs on 
video 10 years ago and it really resonated 
with me (The song was Nothing In The 
World). could not, however, find out any 
information about the singer or song” .” 

But Laureen saw a feature in the Ottawa 
Sun and recognized de Keyzer's photo as 
the singer in the video and sent him that 
initial email. He was then invited to visit 
24 Sussex Drive [the Prime Minister's 
residence] and to give her son, Ben, then 
13, an aspiring guitarist, some pointers and 
play for them. 

“We stopped in on the way to our show 
and had a really great time,” says de 
Keyzer. “Ben was quite good and ironically 
was playing a lot of the riffs that I played 


Laureen Harpetas 
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when first starting out — Sunshine of Your 
Love, Purple Haze, Hey Joe. I taught him 
about 12-bar blues and we jammed for a 
while. Laureen gave us a tour of the house 
and was really fun and down to earth. She 
attended our show in Ottawa that evening 
and we hit it off. Since that time we've 
stayed in touch and in December of 2012 
she brought the PM along — on their wed- 
ding anniversary, no less— for the Ottawa 
launch of our latest CD, Electric Love." 
The Calgary Folk 
opened its new $7.1-million, three-storey 


Music Festival officially 


arts, performance and office space on Jan. 
26, with live sets from the likes of Cam 
Penner and Kenna Burima and friends. 

Eight years in the planning, the cus- 
tom-built, centrally located Festival Hall 
offers the 33-year-old organization more 
flexibility when it comes to programming its 
events, said artistic director Kerry Clarke. 

"The reason really was needing a per- 
manent home for our 1,600 volunteers and 
staff," said Clarke. “We were having to 
move, like a lot of organizations. We need- 
ed fairly large spaces. And we were doing 
an increasing number of smaller concerts 
during the year with emerging artists that 
we've had at the festival and were being 
held in 200-seat type of places." 

The actual festival will remain at Prince's 
Island Park and runs July 25-28. But con- 
certs will be organized throughout the year 


P = A 
Kenna Burima and friends at Calgary's Festival Häl 


-ET 


in the 225-capacity performance space. The 
state-of-the-art hall has already hosted the 
likes of Cold Specks and Justin Rutledge. 

Clarke says the plan is to allow other 
organizations in the city to use the facility 
throughout the year as well. But mostly, the 
performance space should give the festival 
more flexibility for its own events. 

“We might do something at the Jubilee 
Auditorium with a well-known artist who 
sells a lot of tickets, and then have them 
come do something small and acoustic at 
the hall as an adjunct,” said Clarke. “We 
might have someone play at SAIT and have 
them do a workshop at the hall. We have 
that ability because it's our space. If we 
were going to have offices built, it made 
sense to have some meeting space and 
performing space as well." 

Ses 

Including her work with The Hometown 
Band; Pied Pumkin; Ulrich, Henderson 
Forbes; Bentall, Taylor & Ulrich; and 
The High Bar Gang, Shari Ulrich record- 
ed her 21st album in Montreal in February. 
Her daughter, Julia Graff, engineered and 
produced the project— incidentally, it also 
marks Shari’s eighth solo recording —as 
part of her masters in music in sound 
recording at McGill University. Julia has 
accompanied Shari in concert on violin, 
mandolin, piano, guitar and accordion for 
more than a decade. She also grew up with 
a recording studio in the family home and 


is no novice at making records. The album 
has no title as of press time but is set for 
release in May. Shari will tour the Prairies 
in March and the Maritimes and Ontario in 
May and June. 

And talking of The High Bar Gang, Ry 
Cooder selected most of the material for 
their upcoming release, Lost and Undone. 
This bluegrass combo includes Shari, 
Barney Bentall, Colin Nairne, Angela 
Harris, Wendy Bird, Rob Becker and 
Eric Reed. Nairne, a co-founder of Ben- 
tall’s Legendary Hearts, is Ry Cooder's 
project manager. And so he talked Cooder 
into picking tracks for the album. As Nairne 
told Penguin Eggs: “Ry suggested the ma- 
jority [of the songs] and I picked the rest. 
And though he is well known for blues and 
world music, Ry has a massive knowledge 
of bluegrass — not only the greats, Bill 
Monroe and The Stanley Brothers, for 
example, but the one-hit-wonders and the 
amazingly obscure. The mind reels! As for 
the release date, all I can say is soon." 

Victoria's FolkWest has called it a 
day. The fledgling B.C. festival incurred 
insurmountable debts during its first two 
festivals in 2011 and 2012, which makes it 
financially impossible to continue. 

A letter from the board on Jan. 25, stated: 
“It is with a heavy heart we are announcing 
that it is our intention to allow the Lower 
Island FolkFest Society to dissolve. The 
organization is committed to holding a lim- 
ited number of fundraising events to assist 
our creditors before we part ways and get 
on with our lives." 

Initially conceived by local musician 
Oliver Swain— a one-time member of The 
Duhks and The Bills — FolkWest last ran 


Aug 19-21, with a small but stellar lineup 
that included Ron Sexsmith, Mae Moore 
and Joy Kills Sorrow. 

LIE 

The Deep Dark Woods play a part in the 
movie Safe Haven, starring Josh Duhamel, 
Julianne Hough, Cobie Smulders and 
David Lyons. Directed by Oscar nomi- 
nee Lasse Hallstróm (The Cider House 
Rules) and based on the best-selling novel 
by Nicholas Sparks, the Saskatoon-based 
band play themselves in the film while 
performing their My Baby's Got To Pay 
The Rent during a 4th of July party. Written 
specifically for the scene in the film, the 
song was still untitled when the band ar- 
rived on the film set in Southport, NC, after 
recording it in Brooklyn, NY. It wasn't until 
the band met actor, songwriter and friend of 
Elvis Presley, Red West, on the set that the 
song was named. 

“We had some great talks about Red's 
history with Elvis and more,” says principal 
songwriter Ryan Boldt. “It was one of the 
best conversations I have ever had. When 
I mentioned we didn't have a name for the 
song, Red took another listen and said 'My 
Baby's Got To Pay The Rent. That's what 
you have to name it!’ So we did.” 

& & @ 

As a record engineer and producer, Paul 
Mills has worked on a variety of challeng- 
ing projects for the likes of Stan Rogers, 
Natalie MacMaster and Ron Hynes. None 
of these projects, however, compared with 
the logistics of recording a song by Cana- 
dian astronaut Chris Hadfield while on the 
International Space Station. 

Is Someone Singing was co-written by 
Hadfield and Ed Robertson last summer 
and was recorded using the Barenaked La- 


Y 


dies as the backup band and a high school 
choir singing harmony as Hadfield orbited 
the earth. Mills had approached Hadfield 
about doing a CD while Hadfield was in 
space for six months. He agreed. Mills then 
approached CBC and they agreed to record 
it in their Toronto studio. CBC TV then 
broadcast a feature on the recording on The 
National on Feb. 7. 

Is Someone Singing was then passed on to 
the Coalition for Music Education, an orga- 
nization that arrangend this unique song for 
schools to perform across the country on 
the first Monday in May. 

Holmes Hooke, the founding manager 
of Toronto's Hugh's Room— one of the 
most important folk and roots venues in 
the country — has retired. The published 
poet and manager told Penguin Eggs that, 
"the fire had gone out." After 12 years, he 
no longer felt inspired to do the booking 
and wanted to pass the torch on to some- 
one with more passion for the job. Amy 
Mangan, who spent the past six years as 
artist liason and co-director of the Mariposa 
Folk Festival took over in late February. 
She hopes Hugh's Room will continue as 
a beacon of artistic enlightenment for both 
performers and patrons. 

LE 

The song Safe Here by Juno nominee 
Craig Cardiff has inspired a primary 
school social project in Ottawa. Its message 
about love and community struck a note 
with teachers Dana Campbell and Natalie 
Shorkey at the Churchill Alternative 
School. Campbell told Penguin Eggs it got 
her thinking about being and feeling safe — 
not just physically safe but feeling safe to 
take risks and to make mistakes. 
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Campbell’s enthusiasm spread throughout 
the school. And the song became a starting 
point for students talking about community 
and change. “It kind of comes down to the 
idea of reminding children that they can 
make a difference," she said. 

Cardiff, who received a Roots and 
Traditional Album of the Year: Solo Juno 
nomination in 2012 for Floods And Fires, 
performed at the school in November. He 
and the students then wrote and recorded 
the song Love Turns I Into We. 

a a> 

Edmonton’s Graham Guest and Toron- 
to’s Suzie Vinnick made it to the finals of 
the International Blues Challenge Solo/Duo 
competition in Memphis, TN, Jan. 29-Feb. 
2. The finals took place at the city’s historic 
Orpheum Theater. Their category received 
more than 80 entries. While neither placed 
in the final top two, Montreal’s Steve Hill 
won the Best Self-Produced CD competi- 
tion for his Solo Recordings, Volume 1. 

Dale Boyle’s song All Gone Now and his 
duet with Annabelle Chvostek, You Might 
Come Around, have landed him among the 
semi-finalists in the International Songwrit- 
ing Competition’s Americana category. The 
winner will be announced in April. 

& & & 

Luminato, Toronto’s Festival of Arts 
and Creativity, will host a tribute to Joni 
Mitchell in honour of her 70th birthday. 
While Mitchell turns 70 on Nov. 7, Joni: A 
Portrait In Song — A Birthday Happening 
Live At Massey Hall will take place at the 
prestigious Toronto venue June 18 and 19. 
An all-star lineup of musicians and vocal- 
ists will interpret her songs. Confirmed 
performers to date include Grammy, Tony 
and Academy Award-winner Glen Han- 


Joni Mitchell 
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sard; singer/songwriter Rufus Wainwright 
and jazz guitarist Bill Frisell. The complete 
lineup is yet to be announced. However, the 
house band will include musical director 
and drummer Brian Blade along with Mel- 
vin Butler, Jon Cowherd, Jeff Haynes, 
Mark Isham, Chris Thomas, Marvin 
Sewell and Frisell.. New York-based live 
music producer Danny Kapilian will 
oversee the project. There are very strong 
rumours circulating that Mitchell will put 
in an appearance at the event. 

TII. 

k.d. lang will receive Lifetime Achieve- 
ment honours at the 2013 Juno Awards gala 
event April 21 in Regina, SK. Nominations 
for categories applicable to this magazine 
include: Roots & Traditional Album of 
the Year, Solo: Amelia Curran, Specta- 
tors; Annabelle Chvostek, Rise; Corb 
Lund, Cabin Fever; Old Man Luedecke, 
Tender Is The Night; Rose Cousins, We 
Have Made A Spark. Roots & Traditional 
Album of the Year, Group: Elliott Brood, 
Days Into Years; Great Lake Swimmers, 
New Wild Everywhere; Le Vent du Nord, 
Tromper le temps; The Strumbellas, My 
Father and The Hunter; The Wooden Sky, 
Every Child A Daughter, Every Moon A 
Sun. World Music Album of the Year: Alex 
Cuba, Ruido en el Sistema; Danny Michel 
with The Garifuna Collective, Black Birds 
Are Dancing Over Me; Jaffa Road, Where 
The Light Gets In; Lorraine Klaasen, 
Tribute to Miriam Makeba; The Souljazz 
Orchestra, Solidarity. Blues Album of the 
Year: Colin James, Fifteen; Jack de Keyzer, 
Electric Love; Shakura S'Aida, Time; Steve 
Hill, Solo Recordings Volume One; Steve 
Strongman, A Natural Fact. 

ec 


Winners at the 55th Grammy Awards, 
held at the Staples Center in Los Angeles 
on Feb. 10, include: Album of the Year, 
Mumford & Sons, Babel; Blues Album 
of the Year, Dr. John, Locked Down; Folk 
Album of the Year, Yo-Yo Ma, Stuart 
Duncan, Edgar Meyer, Chris Thile, The 
Goat Rodeo Sessions; Americana Album 
of the Year, Bonnie Raitt, Slipstream; 
Bluegrass Album of the Year: Steep Can- 
yon Rangers, Nobody Knows You, World 
Music Album of the Year, Ravi Shankar, 
The Living Room Sessions Part 1; Regional 
Mexican or Tejano Album of the Year, Lila 
Downs, Pecados y Milagros; Regional 
Roots Music Album, Wayne Toups, Steve 
Riley and Wilson Savoy, The Band Court- 
bouillon; Best Boxed or Special Limited 
Edition Package, Woody At 100: The Woody 
Guthrie Centennial Collection, (Smithso- 
nian Folkways Recordings). 

LIE. 

A sold out BBC Radio 2 Folk Awards 
2013 took place at the Royal Concert 
Hall, Glasgow, Scotland, on Jan. 30 in 
conjunction with the Celtic Connections 
festival. The winners included: Nic Jones, 
Folk Singer of the Year; Kathryn Roberts 
& Sean Lakeman, Best Duo; Lau, Best 
Group; Beliowhead, Best Album (Broad- 
side); Blair Dunlop, Horizon Award; Billy 
Bragg, Roots Award; Kathryn Tickell, 
Greg Russell & Ciaran Algar, BBC Radio 
2 Young Folk Award; Jim Moray, Best 
Traditional Track (Lord Douglas); Emily 
Portman, Best Original Song (Hatchlings); 
Aly Bain and Roy Harper, Lifetime 
Achievement Awards; Dougie Maclean, 
Lifetime Achievement Award for Contribu- 
tion to Songwriting. 

59 


MonkeyJunk, Steve Strongman and Suzie 
Vinnick proved the big winners at the sold 
out 16th annual Maple Blues Awards gala, 
held at Koerner Hall, Toronto, Jan. 21. 
Members of MonkeyJunk and Strongman 
all took home three awards, while Vinnick 
celebrated with two. 

The majority of category winners were 
chosen by the public voting online. The 
instrumentalists’ awards, however, were 
chosen by a panel. 

Hosted by Raoul Bhaneja, the Toronto ac- 
tor and leader of Raoul and the Big Time, 
the event included live performances from 
Matt Minglewood, Nanette Workman, Car- 
los del Junco, Harrison Kennedy, Vinnick, 
Strongman, and The Harpoonist & The Axe 
Murderer — backed by the gala house band. 

First established in 1997 to honour the 
finest in Canadian blues, the complete 
list of Maple Blues Awards 2013 winners 
include: 

Entertainer Of The Year: Colin James; 
Electric Act Of The Year: MonkeyJunk; 
Acoustic Act Of The Year: Suzie Vinnick; 
Male Vocalist Of The Year: Matt Ander- 
sen; Female Vocalist Of The Year: Suzie 
Vinnick; New Artist Or Group Of The Year: 
Steve Kozak; Recording Of The Year: A 
Natural Fact, Steve Strongman, Producer 
Rob Szabo; Blues With A Feeling (Lifetime 
Achievement): Matt Minglewood; B.B. 
King International Artist Of The Year: Te- 
deschi Trucks Band; Guitar Player Of The 
Year: Steve Strongman; Harmonica Player 
Of The Year: Steve Marriner (Monkey- 
Junk); Piano/Keyboard Player Of The Year: 
David Vest; Horn Player Of The Year: Jon 
Wong (The 24th Street Wailers); Drummer 
Of The Year: Matt Sobb (MonkeyJunk); 
Bassist of the year: Gary Kendall (The 
Downchild Blues Band); Songwriter of the 
Year: Steve Strongman; Blues booster of 
the Year: John Valenteyn. 


All photos by Eric Thom. Clockwise 
from the top: Suzie Vinnick; John 
Valenteyn; Rott’n Dan and Sean 
Grieve of Edmonton's Boogie Patrol 
with Joe Murphy and Yuji Ihara; Matt 
Minglewood; The Harpoonist (Shawn 
Hall) and the Axe Murderer (Matthew 
Rogers) with the house band horn sec- 
tion; Harrison Kennedy. 
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Swansongs 


Mike Auldridge 1938-2012 


Mike Auldridge, one of the most revered 
and distinctive dobro players in country 
and bluegrass, died at his home in Silver 
Spring, MD, Dec. 29, a day short of his 
74th birthday, writes Roddy Campbell. 

While best known for his work with the 
trailblazing bluegrass/newgrass combo Sel- 
dom Scene, Auldridge made several lauded 
solo albums and recorded with the likes 
of Emmylou Harris, Linda Ronstadt, Lyle 
Lovett, Doc Watson and Ricky Skaggs. 

Auldridge redefined the use of the dobro 
as he incorporated blues, jazz and rock into 
bluegrass, and helped design and pioneer a 
model of the instrument with eight strings 
rather than the usual six. 

Born in Washington, DC, in 1938, his 
uncle, Ellsworth Cozzens, played dobro on 
some of Jimmie Rodgers's early recordings. 
Cozzens proved a mentor for his nephew 
and Mike studied guitar and banjo as a boy. 
Auldridge, however, grew inspired by Josh 
Graves, who performed with Lester Flatt 
and Earl Scruggs, and he picked up the 
dobro at 17. 

As teenagers, Auldridge and his late, old- 
er brother Dave formed the South Mountain 
Boys and performed on the Washington 
area radio station WDON in the mid-1950s. 

Mike Auldridge first recorded in 1969 
with the group Emerson and Waldron and 
the New Shades of Grass. In 1971, he 
formed the Seldom Scene with banjoist Ben 
Eldridge, guitarist John Starling and two 
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former members of the Country Gentlemen, 
mandolin player John Duffey and bassist 
Tom Gray. Their weekly performances at 
the Birchmere Music Hall in Alexandria, 
VA, enhanced the area's reputation as a 
haven for progressive bluegrass. 

Seldom Scene broadened the standard 
bluegrass repertoire by including contem- 
porary songs by the likes of Bob Dylan, 
Steve Goodman, J.J. Cale and Eric Clapton. 
They made 17 albums together until band 
leader Duffey decided to reduce the Scene's 
touring. As a result Auldridge left to form 
Chesapeake in 1996. Throughout his 
career in bands, he also recorded several 
solo discs. including Blues and Bluegrass 
(1974), which featured guest appearances 
by Linda Ronstadt and guitarist Lowell 
George of Little Feat, 

In 2007, Auldridge was recognized for his 
contributions to the development of blue- 
grass with an International Bluegrass Music 
Association's Distinguished Achievement 
Award. While he battled prostrate cancer 
for the past ten years, just prior to moving 
into hospice care he recorded an all-dobro 
album with Jerry Douglas and Rob Ickes of 
Blue Highway. It's due for release in early 
2013. 


Ravi Shankar 1920-2012 


Like a public mantra, it has been repeated 
over and over that India is a world where 
centuries co-exist. And there is a great deal 
of truth in that proposition. Without lapsing 


into poetic blarney, writes Ken Hunt, Ravi 
Shankar spent a great deal of his life and 
musical career at that cultural crossroads. 
Robindra Shankar Chowdhury was the 
seventh of seven sons — two did not reach 
adulthood — born to Shyam Shankar Chow- 
dhury and his wife Hemangini Devi. He 
was born in Varanasi, a city holy to Hindus, 
on 7 April 1920. 

Both his father and his eldest brother 
Uday Shankar left for Europe before he 
saw his first birthday. In adopting, in the 
1940s, more pan-Indian, less Benga- 
li-sounding names — ravi means 'sun' while 
shankar or ‘conch’ connects with Hinduism 
— he took a leaf out of Uday’s book. Their 
cosmopolitanism profoundly affected him. 
Aged 10 he found himself in Paris. It laid 
the foundations for his later success. 

Let’s assume that Penguin Eggs’ readers 
are au fait with the never-ending George 
Harrison, Monterey and Concert for Ban- 
gladesh repetitions. Aside from his innate 
musicality, musical curiosity and sponge- 
like mind, the reasons for his international 
success and his later status, as I wrote years 
later, as “the most famous Indian musician 
on the planet” were hatched during his 
time with his brother’s dance troupe. He 
was not a hereditary musician. He worked 
extraordinarily hard to achieve what he 
did. He understood that audiences at home 
and abroad had no fast track to appreci- 
ating Hindustani classical music. So he 
explained. Sometimes he made compro- 
mises and adjustments. Sometimes he 
overreached. But he changed the world of 
music. He died, aged 92, on 11 December 
2012 in La Jolla, near to his home in San 
Diego, California. 


lan Campbell 1933-2012 


Ian Campbell, a leading figure in the 
early British folk revival, died Nov. 24, just 
months after receiving a BBC Radio 2's 
Good Tradition Award for his outstanding 
contributions to traditional music. He was 
79, writes Roddy Campbell. 

Campbell's original songs were covered 
by the likes of Simon and Garfunkel, The 
Dubliners and more recently by Ewan 
McLennan. Undoubdtedly, his Old Man's 
Tale inspired one of Steve Goodman's best 
known songs, The Ballad of Penny Evans. 

Ian Campbell was born in Aberdeen in 


1933. His parents Betty and Dave were 
traditional singers and Ian, along with his 
sisters Winnie and Lorna and their lodger, 
Bob Cooney, would perform as the singing 
Campbells. The family moved to Bir- 
mingham during World War II, where Ian 
began an apprenticeship as a jeweler and 
engraver. He married his wife Pat in 1952 
and they would have four boys: Robin, 
Duncan and Ali,who all either formed or 
joined the band UB40. Their brother David 
was UB40’s manager. 

As a teenager, Ian sang in the left-wing 
Clarion Youth Choir before he and Lorna 
formed the Clarion Skiffle Group in the 
mid-50s. That band evolved into the Ian 
Campbell Folk Group. Their lineup includ- 
ed Ian and Lorna as vocalists, her husband 
Brian Clark on guitar and vocals, multi-in- 
strumentalist John Dunkerley, and a young 
Dave Swarbrick on fiddle. Their members 
would later include Dave Pegg, who went 
on to join Fairport Convention alongside 
Swarbrick, and Mansel Davis, who immi- 
grated to Canada and founded the Calgary 
Folk Club in 1972 with his wife Anne. 

Ceilidh At The Crown, released by Topic 
Records in 1962, marked the Ian Campbell 
Folk Group's debut EP and is now widely 
considered the first ever live folk club 
recording. A year later the band signed with 
Transatlantic Records and released the LP 
This is The lan Campbell Folk Group. As 
the *60s evolved the group made regular ra- 
dio and television appearances. They even 
ran their own highly successful folk club, 


Left to Right: Brian di 
Lorna Campbell, Joh 
Dunkerley, lan Campbell * 
and Dave Swarbrick. 


The Jug of Punch, in Birmingham. Only 
The Spinners from Liverpool could match 
their popularity. 

The Ian Campbell Folk Group appeared 
at the Newport Folk Festival in 1964. 
And that same year, Simon and Garfunkel 
recorded Ian's anti-nuclear song, The Sun 
Is Burning, on their album Wednesday 
Morning 3 A.M. But the group's popularity 
would wane as younger bands and solo 
musicians emerged. John Dunkerley died 
in 1977, Lorna's marriage to Brian Clark 
broke up, and the band split for good in 
1978. Ian subsequently earned a degree 
in theatre studies at Warwick University, 
worked as a television producer and pre- 
senter but rarely sang in public. 


Ann Rabson 1945-2013 


Barrelhouse pianist, vocalist and 
co-founder of the saucy blues trio Saffire 
The Uppity Blues Women, Ann Rabson, 
died Jan. 30, in Fredericksburg, VA, of can- 
cer. She was 67, writes Roddy Campbell. 

Born in New York City, Rabson grew 
up in Yellow Springs, OH, and initially 
took up the guitar enthralled by Big Bill 
Broonzy and Memphis Minnie. She became 
a professional musician at 17 honing her 
skills in clubs around Chicago. In 1971, 
however, she moved to Fredericksburg but 
still played music full time. Though she 
eventually took a job as a computer pro- 
grammer, she continued to play and teach 
guitar. Performing part time allowed her 


Swan 


Ann Rabson 


at age 35 to take up the piano. She found 
inspiration in the playing of Mary Lou Wil- 
liams, Georgia White and Jimmy Yancey. 
In 1984, Rabson, with one of her guitar 
students, Gaye Adegbalola, formed Saffire. 
Andra Faye MacIntosh completed the trio. 
Having built a loyal regional following by 
extolling the joys of sex, carousing, and the 
hilarious mixed pleasures of middle age, 
they turned full time and became the first 
acoustic act ever to sign to Alligator Re- 
cords. Their self-titled debut was released 
in 1990 and it became an international 
commercial and critical success. In all Saf- 
fire would release eight albums before call- 
ing it a day in 2009. Rabson was nominated 
nine times for a W. C. Handy Award - the 
equivalent of a blues Grammy. She would 
also record with the likes of Ani DiFranco, 
Pinetop Perkins and Cephas & Wiggins 
and make four acclaimed solo albums. 


Penguin Eggs also notes other pass- 
ings in brief: Martin Fay, the original 
fiddler with The Chieftains died Nov. 
14, aged 76. Fay recorded more than 30 
albums with the group before he with- 
drew from touring in 2001 and retired 
altogether in 2002. Baffalon maestro 
Kélétigui Diabaté, passed away in 
Bamako, Mali, Nov. 30. He was 81 


years old. The undisputed master of his 
instrument, Diabaté worked with the 
likes of Salif Keita and Habibe Koité. 
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“irst, you learn the rules. Then you 


À forget them. Then you begin using 


them again. 

That, according to Nicholas Del- 
baere-Sawchuk of the Métis Fiddler Quar- 
tet, is pretty much how he transitioned from 
years of studying and performing classical 
music to playing Métis and Native old-style 
fiddle tunes. Like his three siblings and 
band mates in the fiddle group, award-win- 
ning violinist Nicholas, 22, has been a 
classical musician since he was a youngster 
and he continues to play in orchestras and 
chamber ensembles. 

But when, several years ago, he discov- 
ered the traditional music of his Métis 
roots, “the first big hurdle was to forget 
all the classical background and just listen 
to this music. As I began to understand, I 
could develop my own style. Now I have 
the classical sound in my back pocket if I 
want to pull it out." 

The classical background — its particular 


take on form, discipline, subtlety and gran 
deur— does come through in the quartet's 
debut instrumental album North West Voy- 
age Nord Ouest. But so does the vibrancy 
and craftsmanship and culture jumping of 
Métis music with its crazy quilt of Native, 
Scottish and French traditions. 

Which, according to cellist Danton, is 
analogous to the evolution of Métis fiddle 
music itself. 

“The Métis musicians loved listening to 
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the radio. They were listening to Celtic or 
French traditional stuff and bringing their 
own traditions to it." 

He should know. The youngest member 
of the quartet, like his siblings the 16-year- 
old is committed to promulgating the tra- 
ditional music not just by performing it but 
by taking it to the classroom and into small 
communities where it might otherwise be 
forgotten. 

Always, mind you, with an open mind: 
“What I’m teaching," says Danton, “is that 
you shouldn't ever get too attached to one 
sound. You have to explore." 

True to his word, he's studying jazz 
piano, and there are jazzy flourishes on one 
of the album tracks. 

Exploration also defines the other two sib- 
lings. Alyssa, at 26 a violinist and violist, 
includes mariachi music on her love-to-per- 
form list. Conlin, 25, and the group's guitar 
player, has majored in voice performance at 
the University of Ottawa and sings in Métis 
Fiddler Quartet concerts. His voice will be 
heard on the group's next album, likely to 
be released early next year. 

The quartet, Winnipeg-born and now To- 
ronto-based, pays special tribute on CD and 
in conversation to the elders of aboriginal 
fiddle music, people like John Arcand (Mé- 
tis, Saskatchewan) and Lawrence (Teddy 
Boy) Houle (Ojibwe, Manitoba). 

From them, they've learned live perfor- 
mance techniques like relating stories about 
songs. The back story of Trade Song, for 
example, which is about a young fiddler's 
determination to learn a tune from an elder 


and is on the current album, was heard at a 
Teddy Boy concert. 

Like the Idle No More movement, the 
quartet's mission includes raising aware- 
ness— in their case, about traditional fiddle 
music. 

“I don’t think one method is better than 
another,” says Nicholas. The difference is 
that whereas the movement is concerned 
with broad aboriginal issues, “we’re trying 
to inspire people to interact with the music, 
to have fun. We're trying to warm them up 
first before getting into cultural things". 

— By Patrick Langston 


Dustin Bentall 


1 iven that Dustin Bentall is a sec- 


J ond-generation singer/songwriter, 
it’s tempting to assume that it was father 
Barney’s influence that directly led him into 
the family business. 

Barney Bentall, of course, found Canadi- 
an pop-rock success in the 1980s and 1990s 
leading the Legendary Hearts. And it’s true, 
he was no doubt at least partially respon- 
sible for his son growing up on a steady 
musical diet of Neil Young, The Beatles, 
The Band and Bob Dylan. 

But when asked when and why he decid- 
ed to make music his career, Dustin Ben- 
tall’s story is considerably more dramatic 
than simply a son following in his father’s 


footsteps. In fact, the turning point was a 
horrible car crash less than a decade ago. 
Bentall and a friend had travelled across the 
country in a 1969 Impala. A few hours from 


their Vancouver home, they were hit head- 
on by a tractor-trailer. 

Until then, Bentall had only dabbled in 
playing guitar and writing songs. But a long 
stretch in the hospital, plus injuries that 
made it impossible for him to return to his 
construction job for months, led to some 
soul-searching and a surge in creativity. 

"I had the time to just play guitar and 
write and think about the insane experience 
I had just gone through," said Bentall, on a 
cellphone somewhere between Washington, 
D.C., and Charlotte, NC, earlier this year. 
“T really never looked back after that. It’s 
when I wrote most of my first record, and 
then the next spring I recorded it and hit the 
road and haven't looked back since then." 

That album was 2007's Streets With 
No Lights, Bentall's well-received debut. 
While the car accident story is consider- 
ably less heartwarming than one about 
father-son bonding, it's perhaps fitting that 
his entry into the business wasn't all that 
clear cut. 

Similarly, Bentall's sound is uniquely his 
own, forged by numerous road-warrior trips 
across North America and into Europe and 
exposure to various tour mates as influenc- 
es, whether it be Sam Roberts, Matt Mays 
or Lindi Ortega, who was a co-headliner 
during a recent Canada-U.S. tour. 

When it came to recording a followup to 
2009's heavily countrified sophomore disc 
Six Shooter—released under the name the 
Dustin Bentall Outfit —the young singer/ 
songwriter was keen on breaking free of 
genre constraints. 

"In a way I was somewhat feeling pigeon- 
holed in the Canadiana, roots, alt-country 
kind of thing. I wanted to get my ya-ya's 
out and make more of a rock record." 

Bentall enlisted Ryan Dahle of Limblifter 
and The Age of Electric to help guide new 
material from the demo stage. But due to 
Bentall's hectic touring schedule, the album 
could not initially be released as a whole. 
So, under the name Dustin Bentall and the 
Smokes, they've opted to release it as two 
EPs. The first, Orion, came out in 2012. 
The second-part, titled A Little Bit of Glory, 
is due out in April. 

Both show Bentall growing as a writer, 
applying his endearingly smoky vocals to 
songs that showcase hints of psychedelia 
(Orion), Elvis Costello-influenced pop 
craft (You Are An Island) to something that 


sounds like The Strokes by way of Motown 
(Just Be My Friend.) 

As for his father's influence, Bentall says 
he is supportive and occasionally offers 
advice. But the industry was a very differ- 
ent beast back when Barney had hits on the 
radio, got his videos played on MuchMusic 
and was reliant on a major record deal to 
maintain his career. 

“T ve been super fortunate to have a lot of 
great advice at my fingertips," says Bentall. 
“My dad and I get along great and he's 
been a big supporter of what I'm doing and 
still is. It’s interesting just learning the new 
business, the new industry. It's different. 
He's shocked often how things work for 
me. It's just a different time. It was a differ- 
ent thing back then. They were fortunate to 
get a deal because you needed a deal back 
then. But things work differently now. He 
doesn't always have the answers. There's 
times when I’m teaching him with how 
things are happening these days." 

— By Eric Volners 


£4 ‘ahalen Morrison & Eli West play 

bu songs that sound like they're hun- 
dreds of years old, even though they wrote 
most of them in the last few years. They 
include loping cowboy tunes, bluegrass-fla- 
voured laments, poetic singer/songwriter 
ballads and instrumentals that allow West 
to show off his considerable chops on ban- 
jo. mandolin and guitar. Musical and lyrical 


Eli West and. Caálialen Morrison 


The Big Buzz 


"The music we love has an inherently 
melancholy feel. That's the thing about 
folk music that makes it special." 

— Cahalen Morrison 


quotes from traditional tunes float through 
the material, revealing a deep knowledge of 
America's folk roots. 

"The folk tradition has factors that make 
it larger than any one individual or act,” 
West says. “That means that growth as a 
musician is slow and steady. Folk also has 
a wonderful library of tunes and songs to 
build from. Pop music is a wave of medi- 
ocrity and lacks community. The few folks 
I know pursuing pop music seem rather 
lonely. The worst folk musician still has 
other musicians to wallow with." 

West and Morrison came to the folk scene 
through different paths. Morrison liked 
the country music his parents listened to 
and traced it back to its folk and bluegrass 
roots; West went to music camp as a kid 
and had his mind blown by a wide variety 
of music — steel pan, Paul Simon, Tim 
O’Brien, and Bill Frisell's noisy, progres- 
sive folk/jazz. They were introduced by a 
mutual friend, bluegrass DJ Kevin Brown, 
and started jamming. Their shared musical 
language made their collaboration almost 
seamless, inspiring both of them to explore 
the outer limits of folk expression. 

“My guitar playing has gotten stronger 
and stranger, more angular and all-around 
quirkier," West says. “Folk is this some- 
what rigid framework to jump from with 
whatever crazy sonic whim my guitar/ 
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bouzouki/banjo playing pursues. Cahalen 
is such a diverse, robust songwriter that, 
after a while, he was writing songs that 
fit our collective sound, while simulta- 
neously writing amazing country and 
finger-style songs for other settings." 

The duo has released two stark, sparse 
albums, The Coming of the Holy Storm 
(2011) and last year's Our Lady of the 
Tall Trees. Both manage to capture the 
pre-bluegrass mountain sound of early 
American traditional music. Even the 
lively songs are steeped in the kind of 
melancholy generated by hard work and 
hard lives. 

“T think that the music we love has an 
inherently melancholy feel," Morrison 
explains. “That’s the thing about folk 
music (regardless of its country of origin) 
that makes it special. Folk strikes a nerve 
for so many people because the themes 
are universal, and everything is translat- 
able and understandable, both in melody 
and lyric. With my own writing, I aim for 
sparse and timeless. It's a vague thing to 
aim for, but timeless music seems like a 
good goal." 

West agrees, with some reservations. 
"I'm not sure it’s melancholy but I don't 
dislike the idea. Our approach to vocals 
involves a lot of tension — pushing and 
pulling harmony lines, exploiting transi- 
tional dissonance and the like, so I think 
that may translate as melancholy to some 
people. Honesty is my intention, and if 
that's your melancholy, well then, rock 
and roll." 

— By Pat Langston 


The Wilderness of Manitoba 
I embrace nostalgia. The “chamber 
folk" outfit from Toronto drew critical 


acclaim for their debut release When 
You Left The Fire in 2009, character- 
ized by their incorporation of delicate 
string arrangements, soaring three and 
four-part harmonies that harkened back 
to some fine folk and pop music of the 
1960s —think The Mamas and the Papas 
and Crosby, Stills and Nash. But they've 
found those missing amplifiers, and on 
their new album, Island of Echoes, the 
volume has been, if not cranked, at the 
very least dialled up. 


already done the 
— Walt Whitwham 


The new album sees the band up the 
tempo, offering what band leader Walt 
Whitwham calls a “more broad and 
accessible sound.” The newer, louder 
Wilderness should see the band garner 
increased recognition for their music 
while managing not to tinker too much 
with what has proven to be a winning 
musical formula up to this point in the 
band’s short lifespan. 

“We felt we'd already done the whole 
folk thing, and to repeat that would be 
counter-productive,” says Whitwham, 
who founded the band from his home cum 


recording studio on Delaware Avenue in 
downtown Toronto. *We've been playing a 
lot in the last year, especially dates in Amer- 
ica. And a lot of those were at night, and we 
definitely wanted to make some music where 
you have to move around a bit more." 

But faithful fans will be glad to hear 
the vocal side of things will remain as it 
was, with everyone participating front and 
centre. And that includes the addition of 
vocalist and violinist Amanda Balsys of 
Kingston band The Gertrudes to the mix, 
along with Stefan Banjevic, Scott Bouw- 
meester and Sean Lancaric. 

"The most important part of the band is 
the songwriting, and what the vocalists are 
doing," Whitwham explains. “I think that 
is our trademark to have a lot of things 
happening vocally. The arrangement can 
change naturally.” 

For a band looking to amp up the arrange- 
ments and offer a broader, more layered 
sound, a basement studio in good, old 
Delaware House wouldn’t do, so Wilderness 
headed into a proper studio for the first time: 
Toronto’s Revolution Recording Studio. 

“Tt was the first time we’d taken anything 
into an actual studio other than the house,” 
says Whitwham, who is the last remaining 
member of the band still residing in the 
original band house on Delaware. “We 
basically did all the tracks there and they 
were just really great people. Then we did 
the overdubs back at the house for a month- 
and-a-half so we could mess around a bit 
with it ourselves.” 

The band originally took shape as a side 
project with the members living in the 
house and working on other things and 
hosting concerts at night for the Toron- 
to music community and those passing 
through town playing shows. But with each 
album release comes increasing acclaim, 
more shows, festival invitations and the 
Wilderness of Manitoba is looking more 
like a band with a bright future ahead. 

“I think just to be doing this all the time is 
a success," says Whitwham. "Playing a lot on 
the road, the sound is naturally evolving into 
something with everyone contributing. I feel 
like that is happening more now.... We're not 
waiting for things to happen anymore." 

For more information on the band and 
their upcoming new tour, go to www. 
thewildernessofmanitoba.com. 

— By Ron Johnson 


s a young fella growing up in St. 

4 John's, NL, Rik Barron wanted to be 
a folksinger. He was weaned on the music 
of accordion players Wilf Doyle and Harry 
Hibbs, and was an avid fan of All Around 
the Circle, a weekly folk music program 
produced in St. John's for CBC Television 
in the late '60s and early "70s. But the tem- 
plate for launching a career as a folksinger 
was hard to find. 

“I didn't know anyone who played music 
for a living; in fact, I'd never heard of that. 
I met people who taught music but even the 
people who were on TV had day jobs, so I 
figured I had to go that route." 

Tall and strong, Rik thought he would be 
a good candidate for the Mounties. He en- 
listed and became a member of the RCMP's 
prestigious Musical Ride. Then, his career 
just beginning, he suffered a life-chang- 
ing injury: “I was on the Musical Ride 
and broke multiple vertebrae, and I was 
crippled. Through Veteran’s Affairs, I was 
categorized as fully disabled. During my 
recovery I decided to be a folksinger. When 
I left the Mounties, I walked out of N Divi- 
sion on St. Laurent in Ottawa, went straight 
to the Ottawa Folklore Centre and bought a 
set of strings from Arthur McGregor.” 

In the early days of his physical recu- 
peration and his career, Rik was sustained 
by sheer tenacity, and by the fact that folk 
music was now his day job. He set about 
becoming the best that he could be. He 
learned to build and repair guitars. He trav- 
elled and cultivated relationships with other 
musicians. He played banjo, guitar and 
mandolin, and sang as much as he could. 
He met and married an American woman 
and had two children. Life was wonderful, 
and then it became even better. 

Through his father-in-law, former Sun- 
shine Skiffle Band leader Gil Carter, Rik 
met American banjo legend Tony Ellis. 
“The first time we met, we sat for eight 
hours playing, and I picked his brain. He 
said, ‘Oh, you got one of those Martin D 
28s. That’s nice! I’m hankering to get rid of 
this banjo. Would you trade?’ I now have 
his original Mastertone banjo,” laughs Rik. 

To this day, Tony remains Rik’s close 
friend and mentor, and Rik has been 
responsible for bringing much of Tony’s 
music to the listening public. Tony recently 
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gave Rik his unpublished catalogue, and 
Rik’s next project will be to record some 
of that material. Rik is also working with 
P.E.I. singer/songwriter Allan Rankin, and 
performing both as a solo artist and as a 
member of a small ensemble, doing both 
roots music and children’s shows. 

Since the day he bought that set of strings 
from Arthur McGregor, Rik has excelled in 
his field. He has toured throughout Canada, 
the States, and Europe. His eight recordings 
have garnered him a host of honours, in- 
cluding three ECMA awards for Children’s 
Recording of the Year, two Indie Award 
nominations for Children’s Recording of 
the Year, and three CFMA nominations: 
Children’s Album of the Year (2008), 
Traditional Singer of the Year (2010), and 
Instrumental Solo Artist of the Year (2012). 

Playing live is still where Rik feels most 
at home. His warm baritone voice, expert 
musicianship and wicked Newfoundland 
wit serve him well, both in front of large 
audiences and at the kitchen tables of his 
many musical friends. Fate may have dealt 
the young Mountie a hard hand but 30 
years later, there is no doubt that he has 
landed firmly on both feet, simply trading 
one musical ride for another. 

— By Jean Hewson 
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Rik Barron 
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The Fretless 


Young, Gifted and Trad’ 


The Fretless play instrumental 
traditional tunes with such a unique 
flair and inventiveness that our Tim 
Readman freely quotes Roxy Mu- 
sic’s leading song and dance man to 
make sense of it all. 


s Bryan Ferry once sang, 
“There’s a new sensation, a fab- 


À B ulous creation". They burst onto 
the Canadian folk scene just a few months 
back. They won the Instrumental Album 
and Ensemble of the Year at the Western 
Canadian Music Awards, and Instrumental 
Group of the Year at the Canadian Folk 
Music Awards. Meet The Fretless: Ivonne 
Hernandez (fiddle, viola), Karrnnel Saw- 
itsky (fiddle, viola), Eric Wright (cello) and 
Trent Freeman (fiddle, viola). An excited 
and animated Ms. Hernandez called to 
enthuse with me about the band and tell me 
how it all began. 

"Trent and Karrnnel and I grew up doing 
fiddle competitions together. Eric, Trent 
and I all went to school at Berklee College 
of Music. When we finally sat down to 
start this project, it fit so perfectly together. 
Trent is an amazing musician from Cour- 
tenay, BC. He adds a bluegrass and jazzy 
aspect. He likes to throw us musical curve 
balls when it comes to harmonies and chord 
choices. Karrnnel is from Saskatoon, he 
grew up with Ukrainian music and dancing. 
He has a great Canadian old-time style and 
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so he adds that twist— he's very fiddle-istic! 
Eric's from Vermont and grew up playing 
Irish and old-time American music. It 
sounds so unique on cello. He has classical 
training and also plays funky bass lines. 

I grew up learning Canadian fiddling and 
Celtic styles, so I bring that element. I also 
played a lot in chamber ensembles when I 
was younger. I also step dance and sing." 

As well as a musical togetherness 
there's also a strong friendship among the 
members of The Fretless. “We have been 
friends for a long time, so it is really chill. 
If something goes wrong, or something 
crazy happens, we just deal with it and it's 
not an issue at all...which is very necessary 
when you are a touring band." Living in 
four different places doesn't phase them 
either. “None of us live in the same town 
anymore, so we send each other tunes we'd 
like to play and then we have Skype meet- 
ings. We email MP3s, then we get together 
to rehearse and we all have a good idea of 
the tunes...and how to arrange them in our 
own unique Fretless way." 

So what exactly constitutes that unique 
Fretless way when it comes to music 
making? “First of all it’s unique because we 
are a string quartet, not your typical Celtic 
or folk group. Normally you'd see a string 
quartet playing classical music in concert 
halls. The way we use our instruments, we 
have somebody doing melody, somebody 
doing harmony, somebody doing chords, 


somebody doing rhythm...we'll try and 
utilize every aspect of what a stringed 
instrument can do... whether it's chopping, 
harmonics, melody or chords. We are trying 
to push the boundaries as far and as wide as 
we can—to do what maybe a lot of people 
wouldn't have thought to do and see if 

it can work. Because three of us went to 
Berklee, we have a lot of experience with 
re-harmonizing chords and trying different 
accompaniment you wouldn't necessarily 
think of when you are playing a fiddle tune. 
We are trying to make it more funky, so 

we do things you wouldn't hear in more 
trad styles — we are still getting to the same 
place but we are just getting there through 
a different route. That makes it The Fretless 
way of playing." 

A lot of classical players play folk music 
styles but there's no one who has blended 
those two influences in quite the same way 
as The Fretless. There are others, such as 
Alistair Fraser and Natalie Haas and The 
Wayfaring Strangers, who do similar things 
but it is not quite the same as this. The 
Fretless don't so much go from one style 
to another. Every style is present all of the 
time. I pose the question as to whether it is 
classical training that allows them create 
music of such intricacy. “Yes, we all grew 
up with different roots and played tradition- 
al music— and also three out of four of us 
started off doing classical very young. The 
fiddling has helped our classical playing 
and the classical has helped our fiddle 
playing. We wouldn't have the technical 


ability to do all these crazy things, or even 
play certain tunes, without that classical 
training. It is definitely a basis BUT we are 
not a classical quartet. We don't finish a 
fiddle tune and then start playing Beetho- 
ven. That's not what we are trying to do. 
We are trying to expand what you can do in 
folk music, in the same way that you might 
expand what you can do in a classical string 
quartet, but then we take it even farther. 
Our training helps us to understand how to 
work together, how to be in tune, have the 
same timing, how to end and start— it all 
helps us to have a polished sound." 

Finally I wonder aloud what the future 
holds for these intrepid musical explorers. 
"This is already exceeding our expecta- 
tions, so we can't even imagine what will 
be coming up for us. People just liking 
what we do is the best thing ever, so we are 
really thrilled and humbled by it all...and 
we just want to keep going. We are trying 
to take bits from here, there and every- 
where to make it into a new sound — there's 
nothing else to compare ourselves to, so we 
are just blazing the pathway. We don't have 
a reason to say, ‘We shouldn't do that’ or 
"We should do that’. It's just, ‘What do you 
think? Do we like it? Does it sound good? 
OK, let's do it. We are trying to go big or 
go home...and so far we are going big!" 

Which brings us back to Mr. Ferry, a 
visionary who did just that. He also sang, 
“You might as well know what is right for 
you, and make the most of what you like to 
do". That's advice The Fretless seem to be 
following to the letter. 

www.thefretless.com 
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Crisis? What Crisis? 


A change of locale proved cathar- 
tic for Kat Goldman as she cured a 
learning disability and completed 
the poignant songwriting that ap- 
pears on her disc, Gypsy Girl. David 
McPherson shares her apricots. 


Il it took was a midlife crisis, a 

therapist, some pills, and a dose of 
Æ higher learning for Kat Goldman 

to pen some of the best songs of her career. 

I meet Goldman, 41, at a Starbucks in 
north Toronto on a rainy late-summer day. 
She arrives dressed in faded blue jeans and 
a loose tank top. The songwriter has just 
driven 13 hours from Cambridge, MA — 
where she calls home these days — accom- 
panied by her cockapoo Max. 

Over the whir of grinding coffee beans, 
Goldman shares some apricots (which she 
recently read help prevent lung cancer) and 
some candid conversation. We chat about 
her third CD, Gypsy Girl, and the journey 
that's documented in the disc's 11 songs. 

Gypsy Girl opens with the pensive Just 
a Walk Tonight. Goldman's arresting voice 
grabs the listener from the first soulful 
notes. Backed by some rhythmic acoustic 
picking, the songwriter sings of a nighttime 
stroll through downtown Boston and the ob- 
servations this outing with a friend conjures 
up. The rest of the songs showcase her 
gift for turning phrases with ease; take this 
poignant one from the second cut, Moving 
Pictures: “If only I could stop the moving 
pictures/I would find my way home." 
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Trying to find her way home — both 
figuratively and literally — is Gypsy Girl's 
recurring theme. Flash back to 2009. That's 
when this journey began. The songwriter 
was at a crossroads. She was tired of life in 
the Big Smoke. She had lost her focus and 
her joie de vivre. She did not know where 
to turn next. She just knew she needed to 
escape and leave her hometown behind. 

“Thad a life crisis,” she recalls. “I was 
very unhappy with Toronto and the music 
scene here and knew I needed a change. 
All I could feel is that I wanted to go ... get 
out of here and run away, but where was I 
going to run? That was the big question." 

The search for this destination and the ru- 
minations along the road to get there are the 
themes that weave throughout Gypsy Girl. 
Like many creative artists, Goldman felt 
a change of place would be good for her 
soul. New York City was an early consid- 
eration, but the musician quickly realized 
Manhattan's madness would be too much 
to handle. So the songwriter settled on the 
Greater Boston area for it was a familiar 
locale where she had *some unfinished 
business." (Goldman attended school and 
lived in Massachusetts in her early 20s.) 

With the destination chosen, the song- 
writer grabbed her Guild acoustic guitar, a 
bagful of clothes and, with her dog, headed 
south. For the first summer, she rented a 
place she found on Craigslist that turned 
out was a cockroach-infested flat. “I didn't 
turn the light on in the bathroom for two 
months because I didn't want to see what 
might be there!" she laughs. 

After this summer sublet to forget, she 
found a great place in Cambridge, where 
she now lives happily. *I'm loving Boston," 
Goldman comments. “It’s a slower pace 
than Toronto. Cambridge is very mellow. 
It's been a great place for me to focus." 

With this newfound focus Goldman also 
decided to give university a try again. “I 
was really taking a chance;" she admits. 

"I was 38 when I left and had my roots 
planted in Toronto, so I really had to start 
all over." 

For the musician, the move to the U.S. 
was therapeutic in more ways than one. 
Goldman reveals to me that she started 
seeing a therapist once she was settled in 
Greater Boston. During the course of these 
sessions her doctor diagnosed that the sing- 
er had a learning disability. 
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"It explained so many things,” Goldman 
says. “Why I had trouble reading for so 
many years and why I didn't finish college 
the first time." 

The doctor prescribed a pill to help her 
focus. It's obviously working. She's getting 
straight As in school for the first time and 
it's also fuelled her muse. 

“I used to have trouble completing songs 
... Where to go next with an idea. After the 
diagnosis and taking my medication, sud- 
denly it was like my brain was completing 
songs for me. It's been very satisfying." 

While this wonder drug is not like those 
pills folksingers of yesteryear popped to get 
high and tap into a new creative dimension, 
Goldman's daily dose from the doctor has 
certainly helped take her songwriting to 
new heights and find focus for the first 
time in a long time. “When I don't take my 
medication I feel confused in my day." 

Gypsy Girl was born in Toronto where 
the title cut, along with Summersong, were 
penned while she was mulling over where 
to run. But it was finished once she settled 
in Beantown, and after the aforementioned 
epiphany, when the remainder of the cre- 
ations came to fruition. 

The disc's 11 songs all speak of this 
journey of discovery. Take these lines, for 
example, from Moving Pictures: "Been 
moving around like I'm a movie star / Pick- 
ing up the pieces of long ago / I'll always 
be a stranger here." 

Another song, World Away, was inspired 
by a classic of American literature she was 
studying. “We were reading The Scarlet 
Letter and I said to my professor, who was 
also a songwriter funny enough, ‘I have 
thrown this book against the wall seven 
times ... I’m having so much trouble with 
the density of it,’ and my professor said, 
‘why don’t you write a song about it^." 

Goldman says the common theme that 
runs throughout this song cycle was not 
planned. “It just evolved. Every song came 
to be about running, finding a home, coming 
to peace with where I was living ... I don't 
know if it was the change in scenery, or 
going back to school, but my confidence in 
songwriting just peaked. I had always been 
a little bit insecure about my songwriting 
not being at a high enough level, but with 
these songs I felt like I finally crystallized 
the process I was chasing after." 

As our candid coffee shop conversation 


comes to a close and Goldman heads off to 
visit her sister and niece around the corner, 
I wonder when we will next hear from 
this gypsy girl as Goldman says she's at a 
career crossroads. 

"I'm a very reluctant musician at this 
point,” she says. “T hate performing ... the 


joy has completely gone out of it for me. 


I feel like when I get onstage I’ve entered 
some kind of contest or I have to pass an 
examination or something. I'm extremely 
uncomfortable and don't feel like I belong. 
“Where I want to put my energy right 
now is in academia. Bob Dylan says you've 
got to hoard your energy. I’m 41 now and 
I want to protect my energy and make sure 
I'm channeling it in the right direction." 
www.katgoldmanmusic.com 


Playing The Field 


Kevin Breit created the fictitious 
Upper York Mandolin Orchestra and 
its megalomaniac leader, Thomas 
Dooley, to record his compelling 
solo disc, Field Recording. Jason 
Schneider comes to terms with Bre- 
it's various alter egos. 


evin Breit is a virtuoso on pretty 
much any stringed instrument, 
having built his international rep- 
utation in recent years lending his talents 
to Norah Jones, Rosanne Cash and others, 


Kevin Breit 
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on top of his own projects in collabora- 
tion with Sisters Euclid and Harry Manx. 
On his new solo album, Field Recording, 
Breit pushes his abilities to unprecedented 
heights, focusing entirely on the mandolin, 
while at the same time producing a compel- 
ling collection of original songs. 

The album's overall concept came out 
of an inventive conceit, partly as a means 
to motivate Breit to see it through. It all 
hinges around the Upper York Mandolin 
Orchestra, the group that receives co-cred- 
it on Field Recording, and whose richly 
detailed 100-plus-year history was entirely 
concocted by Breit, and can be viewed at 
its own website, www.uymo.org. 

Breit's desire to cloak himself behind 
this fictitious group is on one hand playful 
while on the other hand it displays his 
humility, given the concentration he needed 
to lay down in some cases up to a dozen 
mandolin parts on each track over the six 
months it took to make the album. He says 
it all grew out of his previous mandolin 
album from 1997, Maybelle, although he 
wanted to take everything to the next level 
on Field Recording, mainly by creating 
a host of personas for the musicians who 
would make up the UYMO. 

“I started out by putting up pictures of 
mandolin orchestras all over my studio," 
Breit says over the phone from L.A., where 
he's often found when not at home in Elora, 
ON. “From there, some of these people 
started becoming real personalities in 
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“A friend here in L.A. agreed to 
become Tom Dooley, even after | 
told him bluntly that he was going 
to die this summer after having a 
heart attack on the golf course." 


my head. I guess the turning point came 

when I invented the leader of the orches- 
tra, this guy named Thomas Dooley, who 
was a megalomaniac that would take my 
simple songs and arrange them to death." 

Having an imaginary producer serve 
as your taskmaster may not suit every 
artist's creative process but for Breit it 
became a test of willpower. “The next 
thing I did was borrow as many different 
mandolins, mandolas and mandocellos 
as I could and try to match them with the 
different players,” he says. “I worked on 
this record like a dog, trying to conceive 
how this imaginary orchestra would play 
these songs together. I ended up hating 
Thomas Dooley's guts, to the point 
where I had to put a face on him. 

“So a friend here in L.A. agreed to 
become Tom Dooley, even after I told 
him bluntly that he was going to die this 
summer after having a heart attack on 
the golf course. He got a photographer 
to shoot him conducting on the Newman 
Stage at 20th Century Fox, and he looked 
exactly how I pictured Dooley as just 
a complete over-the-top narcissist. Of 
course, he's such a narcissist that only 
his picture is allowed to appear on the 
UYMO website.” 

With Field Recording now available, 
Breit's main concern isn't so much trying 
to explain its back story. Instead, he is 
hoping that in some way it will raise the 
level of respect for the mandolin outside 
of bluegrass circles. “If I had a dollar 
for every time someone came up to me 
after a gig and asked where I'd bought 
my ukulele,” Breit says, not hiding his 
frustration. *Of course, it depends on 
what part of the country you're in, but al- 
most every day throughout the course of 
making this record, I would force myself 
to come up with a part and be amazed at 
how versatile the mandolin can be." 

Breit adds that another challenge 
was matching the tones of the differ- 
ent mandolins he used, simply based 
on how they'd been built. “That was 
really freaky. Unless they were all built 


during the same era, they often didn't 
get along. By that I mean the mandolin I 
used for the leads was made around the 
early 1980s, whereas the mandolas and 
mandocellos were made at the turn of 
the 20th century. Eventually, I actually 
bought a mandolin made in 1906, and 
the way it gelled with those instruments 
made at the same time was immediately 
noticeable. I ultimately chose not to use 
any mandolins that are most associated 
with bluegrass. Their sound was just 

too bright. I needed something dark and 
woody. So when I'd call around looking 
for instruments, if they told me they were 
made after 1925, I more often than not 
just said thanks, but 1I pass.” 

From a songwriting standpoint, Field 
Recording has little in common with 
bluegrass either. Although the opening 
title track is reminiscent of a song that 
might appear on a Tim Burton movie 
soundtrack, the majority of the album 
is comprised of well-crafted tunes that 
could easily adapt to any kind of band 
setting. The notion of getting the most 
out of the simplest ideas is a large part of 
what has made Breit a session star. Only 
musicians of a certain calibre can inject 
their personality into a song while not 
overshadowing the rest of the tune, and 
for the massive display of chops on Field 
Recording the songs themselves remain 
front and centre. 

In that sense, the album by all rights 
should also bring Breit more respect as 
a songwriter, even though taking the 
spotlight like so many artists with whom 
he has worked has never been one of his 
major goals. At this point in his career, 
one that began in the 1980s alongside his 
brothers Gary and Garth, Breit admits 
that he has accomplished many things he 
set out to do. 

“When I take a step back sometimes 
and ask myself what it is I wish I had, 
there really isn't much that I can think 
of," he says. "I get to work with great 
people and I get to make my own 
records. I feel very lucky to be where 
I am right now, so I really don't feel I 
deserve to ask the question, ‘Do I want 
something more?'. I think even if I had a 
regular gig playing in a band, that would 
be very rewarding for me." 

www.kevinbreit.com 
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Kacy & Clayton look to the likes of 
Big Bill Broonzy and Steeleye Span 
as they incorporate American and 
British traditional influences into 
their astonishing self-titled debut 
disc. Doug Swanson stands amazed. 


abels like child prodigy and wun- 

derkind are affixed with indecent 

haste in these days of slipshod 
oversight and hyperbole. Few grow up to 
fulfil such lofty expectations. And though 
one is reluctant to jinx anyone with a hasty 
pronouncement, there is a duo from the 
badlands of southern Saskatchewan that 
might warrant consideration. 

Kacy Anderson was 14 and her second 
cousin, Clayton Linthicum, was barely 17 
when they nervously entered the studio at 
Dahl Street Records in Swift Current to 
cut their debut disc. Kacy provided vocals 
and guitar and Clayton laid down vocals, 
guitar, banjo, mandolin, harmonica and 
pedal steel. Although they were recording 
neophytes, they had been playing togeth- 
er for friends and family since they were 
young children. The sessions resulted in the 
10-song, all traditional CD Kacy & Clayton 
that was released on June 1, 2011. 

The maturity and sophistication on the 
disc is astonishing. The duo jumps right 
into the deep end with Ain't No Tellin, with 
Kacy's delicate, breathy vocals adding nu- 
ance to the lyrics and Clayton’s slick guitar 
licks layering the melody. 

The familiar Matty Groves shows off 
Kacy's powerful voice and more intricate 
picking from Clayton on acoustic guitar 
and pedal steel. 

Finger-picked blues riffs from Clayton 
dominate the murder ballad Stack O' Lee 
and Baby Please Don't Go displays a sultry 
quality to Kacy's voice that belies her 
tender years, and probably scared the hell 
out of her parents. 

Kacy: “I have been singing as long as 
I can remember. I think it's just because 
folk music is all about telling a story. You 
can't sing a murder ballad like a little kid. 
It would be sad and not in a good way. You 
have to sing as if you were the person in 
the story. That's what's fun for me about 
folk music." 


The last song on the debut disc, a 
conflation of C.C. Rider with Easy Rider, 
is a throbbing duet that features sizzling 
harmonica licks from Clayton and offers 
a taste of how they mould and manipulate 
a song, lyrically and melodically, to their 
own ends. 

There's a taut, crisp sound to the album, 
produced and mixed by Jody Weger, who 
also performs occasional guitar duties with 
The Hard Ramblers. The disc was mastered 
by Scott Pinder at Polyphonic Mastering. 

Kacy and Clayton were barely in school 
when they were introduced to music. The 
pair were taught an appreciation of simple, 
honest music and how to play guitar by 
Carl Anderson, Kacy's grandfather and 
Clayton's great uncle, and this gentleman 
did an outstanding job. 

Clayton: “He’s still a spry old fella,” 
adding Carl has derived great pride and 
pleasure from the early success of his gifted 
progeny. 

Kacy agrees. “My grandpa started both 
Clayton and I playing music. It has always 
been important to my grandpa to pass on 
the music to the next generation just like 
his mother had done with him. He was a 
good teacher and started us right." 

Clayton is grateful to his great uncle for 
teaching him how to play the guitar and pi- 
ano but it was on his own initiative that he 
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branched out to other musical instruments. 
“Once you've learned a fretted stringed 


instrument the others come pretty easy," he 
casually explains with the nonchalance of 
youth. 

Kacy is also broadening her own musical 
skill set. 

“I bought some books for finger style gui- 
tar and claw hammer banjo from the Ken 
Perlman collection and that's been pretty 
fun to learn. I have been playing around 
with the autoharp. It's more difficult to hold 
than it is to play." 

Clayton says he has drawn from the 
work of masters such as Lead Belly, Big 
Bill Broonzy and Davey Graham. He was 
turned on to them by tracing back to those 
who had influenced Bob Dylan and the 
Rolling Stones. 

Kacy has her own musical influences. 

“T listen to a lot of British folksingers like 
Shirley Collins, Anne Briggs, and Tim Hart 
and Maddy Prior. I really love Iris DeMent. 
She is one of the best singers living today 
and her phrasing could make a grown man 
cry. Anything from The Carter Family and 
The Stanley Brothers to Steeleye Span and 
Pentangle..." 

The second cousins from Glentworth in 
the Wood Mountain Hills in southern Sas- 
katchewan also draw inspiration from their 
friends in The Deep Dark Woods, who have 
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"| will probably just end up a broke 
musician living in my parents' base- 
ment. That sounds bad but it seems to 
be the reality of playing folk music." 

— Kacy Anderson 


taken Kacy & Clayton under their wing. 

Kacy & Clayton were back in the Dahl 
Street studio for six days in early January, 
recording songs for their second album. 
DDW vocalist and guitarist Ryan Boldt sat 
in on the January recording session, offer- 
ing advice and mentorship. 

Clayton says much of the material on the 
new album was gleaned from The Child 
Ballads, a compendium of more than 300 
songs gathered in Scotland and England 
in the late nineteenth century by Francis 
James Child. 

The duo tinkered with lyrics and melody 
to imprint their own adaptations, yet anoth- 
er example of how folk music morphs with 
the times over the generations. 

“We tried to combine the two styles, 
American and British. It works good. Bert 
Jansch did that very well," Clayton says. 

Four of the songs are originals, written 
to complement the other chosen material. 
They hope to release the album this sum- 
mer or early fall. 

Kacy & Clayton were invited to showcase 
their talents at the Folk Alliance Interna- 
tional in Toronto from Feb. 20-24, 2013. 
They were scheduled to perform at one 
or two showcases a day at various venues 
with their formal showcase on the Saturday 
night at the Delta Chelsea Hotel, confer- 
ence headquarters. 

"[ am excited. I get to miss a week of 
school," Kacy confided beforehand. 

Now finished high school, Clayton is 
devoted to music full time, recording and 
playing with Kacy & Clayton and giving 
music lessons to local beginners. 

Although it's early days, Clayton can see 
playing and making music as his life's path. 

"I'm pretty young yet to be making a 
decision like that but that's the plan." 

As for Kacy, what are your plans for after 
finishing high school? 

“Well, I want to play music. I will prob- 
ably just end up a broke musician living in 
my parents' basement. That sounds bad but 
it seems to be the reality of playing folk 
music." 

www.kacyandclayton.com. 


Zachary Richard 


Québécois Cajun 


Social activist Zachary Richard 
bounces back and forth between 
Louisiana and Québec raising 
awareness of cultural and social 
issues on both sides of the border. 
Julie Miller catches up with the 
zydeco maestro. 


t takes a certain amount of bravado 

to name a recording, Le Fou — or 

in English, The Crazy One. Zach- 
ary Richard certainly lacks little in the 
audacious department as the title of his new 
album might suggest. 

For almost 40 years, bilingual Rich- 

ard has travelled between Louisiana and 
Quebec — he often uses the term “migrat- 
ing"—and recorded 20 albums, in English 
or French. While he calls his career *a bit 
of a checkerboard" due to his moving from 
one culture to another, he can lay claim to a 
staggering list of accomplishments. Besides 
his recording career, he has released three 
volumes of poetry, published several chil- 
dren's books with his daughter, Sarah, and 
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produced and scored a number of docu- 
mentaries, among them the award-winning 
film Against the Tide, about the history of 
the Cadien/Cajun culture of Louisiana. As a 
social activist, he founded the organization 
Action Cadienne, to promote the French 
language in Louisiana. 

“We are the classic case study of assim- 
ilation in Louisiana," he says, referring to 
the French Cajun population. “Fifty years 
ago everybody spoke French. But since 
then the steamroller of American culture 
has passed over us...". He has three honor- 
ary doctorates, two of them from Canadian 
universities, and has received other honours 
and distinctions from both sides of the 
Atlantic ... The list goes on. 

We have met to discuss Le Fou but where 
to start: with his activism or with the 
music? “We’ll start with the music, because 
that's what we're here for," Zachary says 
with his direct and down-to-earth style, but 
he begins to reflect on the activist aspect 
of his music: “I have often been called a 
protest singer, an activist, and I like that 
a lot, for a number of reasons. First of all, 
because I was raised in the tradition of 
American folksingers — the protest singers 
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of the '60s. I decided what I wanted to do 
[with my life] in 1968 ... it seemed that the 
voice of protest was not only an interesting 
one but a necessary one. But I think it is 
important to distinguish between a song 
and social activism. Even if I am very 
socially engaged, I’ve never said: “Today 
I'm going to write a song to support this or 
that cause.’ For me, what is most important 
in a song is the emotion, and the expression 
of that emotion." 

His most recent album, Le Fou, released 
in Canada last fall, is overflowing with 
emotion and passion, a sumptuous collec- 
tion of sounds, of deep shades of light and 
dark, and probably his most accomplished 
folk recording to date. 

“It’s the most Louisiana album I’ve done 
in years. You've got obvious traditional 
influences," Zachary notes. On his website 
fans can find videos and lyrics in both 
English and French. Clif’s Zydeco honours 
the King of Zydeco, Clifton Chenier, while 
Sweet Sweet pays homage to the Louisiana 
tradition of dance halls. Although deeply 
rooted in Cajun culture, the songwriter’s 
reach extends much farther, seemingly 
effortlessly touching on blues, gospel, 
and folk influences. Complex textures and 
rhythms change from one song to the next, 
accentuated and brought to life with the 
help of an impressive array of guest mu- 
sicians, from Sonny Landreth on the slide 


guitar and Acadian fiddler Felix LeBlanc to 


Senegalese-born Elage Diouf on percussion. 


There are strong, defiant songs about 
resistance, such as the opening track Laisse 
le vent souffler (Let the Wind Blow) or 
part historical ballad, part paean to liberty 
La Ballade de Jean Saint Malo. There 
are plaintive explorations of identity (the 
haunting Orignal ou Caribou, or Moose or 
Caribou, a co-write with his 10-year-old 
grandson, Emile, and Innu singer/songwrit- 
er Florent Vollant), and heartbreaking odes 
to love and separation, (La chanson des 
migrateurs, or The Migration Song). 

What is the album’s title song about? 
“Well, the Crazy One, that could be me,” 
Zachary grins. “But as my mother says, 
he’s not all that crazy...” The title is actu- 
ally inspired by the northern gannet, which 
is known as the fou de Bassan in French, 
referring to the Basse Islands in Scotland. 
A gannet was the first bird rescued and 
cleaned after the Deepwater Horizon oil 
spill of 2010. “Simply to see this bird so 
sullied was troubling in itself but further- 
more, I knew its story well because it is a 
bird that nests on Bonaventure Island (in 
Quebec) but passes its winters elsewhere, 
mostly along the Louisiana coast. I, too, 
divide my time between Quebec and Loui- 
siana...” He identified with that oil-soaked 
bird. “It just drove home the point that 
we’re all, somehow, in this thing together. 


The emotion of seeing that bird so affected 
and inspired the song.” 

Throughout our conversation, Zachary re- 
peats several times that it is an emotion that 
gives rise to a song. “I’ve always followed 
my heart, not my head. I could have moved 
to Nashville, if I'd followed my head." 
Following his heart, he has walked a more 
remarkable path between cultures. 

Whether playing zydeco in the Montreal 
cold or the Lafayette heat, whether making 
an English or a French audience rise to 
their feet to dance the Crawfish or the 
Ecrevisse — same dance, different lan- 
guage; or whether composing heartfelt and 
poetic lyrics against a northern or southern 
backdrop, his essence remains the same. He 
has a deep wish to touch his audiences; it is 
at the heart of what he does, regardless of 
language or place. 

“T don’t know if I’m Québécois or Cajun; 
from the north or the south ... a citizen of 
the world..." He muses further: "It's the 
richness of my life that I have been able 
to navigate in two cultures." He is certain 
about his songwriting craft, though. “The 
real reason, the only reason, to write a song 
is to share your humanity, to communicate 
an emotion. My hope is that I can uplift 
people's spirits with my music and my 
songs." In the end, there is nothing crazy 
about Zachary Richard. Nothing at all. 

www.zacharyrichard.com 
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Win Kate Rusby’s lat 


This double CD sees Kate Rusby revisit previ- 
ously recorded tracks in the all-star company of 
the likes of Richard Thompson, Nic Jones, Paul 


The good people at Universal have provided 
us with six copies. To win one, answer the fol- 


lowing questions correctly and email them to 
penguineggs@shaw.ca. Put Kate Rusby as the 
subject. Please include a mailing address and a 
proper contact name in order for us to forward 
your prize. Failure to do so will result in dis- 
qualification. Good luck. 


Brady, Mary Chapin Carpenter, Eddi Reader, 
Dick Gaughan, Jerry Douglas ... well, you get 
the picture. Rusby clearly ranks as one of the 
great singers of the current English traditional 
folk song revival. And if you needed proof .... 


Q1. Kate Rusby sang with which 
all-female combo? 


Answers to the Bob Dylan Tempest contest 
are: Q1: Neil Young. Q2: Daniel Lanois. Q3: 
No More Auction Block. 


Q2. Name the member of Mark Knop- 
fler's current band Kate married. 


And the winners are: Ralph Thompson, 
Kingston, ON; Cindy Gurney, Edmonton, 
AB; Joanne Amery, Calgary, AB; Jeff Ward, 


Q3. For whom did Kate Rusby write, 
Who Will Sing Me Lullabies ? 


Halifax, NS; Valerie McCormack, Fort Erie, 
ON; David Kidney, Dundas, ON. 
Congratulations to one and all. 
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The Grape Escape 


Good For Grapes staked their claim 
as a band to watch last summer at 
the Vancouver folk festival. Now 
they're on the verge of releasing 
their first album. They're a right 
bunch, reckons Tim Readman. 


eenage wonders Good for Grapes 

are being hotly tipped for great 

things. To find out why, I talk to 
band leader and songwriter Daniel Mc- 
Burnie, guitarist Graham Gomez, bassist 
Robert Hardie and drummer Blair Hansen. 
Keyboardist Alexa Unwin, accordionist 
Sean MacKeigan and brassman Jesse 
Brook are participating in festivities back 
in their native Surrey, BC. It is immediately 
clear that there is a real chemistry amongst 
the band. They finish one another's sen- 
tences and answer questions and tell stories 
collectively —in much the same way they 
make their music. 

So why Good for Grapes? “The name 
came about at the same time we did as a 
band," Graham explains. “Two summers 
back, on a trip to Vancouver Island to do 
some busking, Alex asked if I'd like some 
grapes. I responded, ‘No thanks, I’m good 
for grapes’.” 

“We thought, that sounds stupid," Daniel 
interjects. “It’s a perfect name for a band." 

"Later that day, we were doing some 
practicing on the ferry," Graham continues. 
"People started to get it into their heads that 
we must be being paid by the ferry people, 
so they started watching. We started to 
panic ... before you know it we've got 30 
people watching and we are freaking out 
trying to play whatever we can." 

When asked the band's name they found 
themselves blurting out *Good for Grapes' 
and the band was born. Subsequently they 
have won both the Rogers Battle of the 
Bands, and Supernova's Band on the Run 
to the U.K. competition. They have played 
at prestigious venues, including Vancouver 
Folk Festival, and won themselves a large 
and enthusiastic fan base. 

What's their connection to folk music? 

“We use acoustic instruments like accor- 
dion ... we definitely have a folk blend," 
says Daniel. “The rhythms we use are 
derived from trad’ folk. Folk, however you 


, 
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define it, is something that's going to carry 
on ... something that has to carry on." 

“We had a raffle at one of our shows,” 
adds Robert. “Well, it's settled then — we 
are a folk band," says Graham, and they all 
laugh. Daniel continues in a slightly more 
serious vein. “In the band there's a lot of 
different music — we've got metal heads, 
we've got dubstep fans. We all listen to 
Mumford & Sons and Fleet Foxes ... and 
a lot of bands that seem to be coming from 
Britain these days. 

"As far as writing, I get inspiration 
from older artists like John C. Reilly and 
Bob Dylan. I sit down to do something 
completely different and I end up writ- 
ing a song. It's unintentional and kind of 
annoying sometimes. When people ask 
me, ‘What’s this song about,’ usually the 
answer is it's just a mixture of what I am 
feeling at the moment ... it's the only way 
I know how to write. I usually take it to the 
band with crazy eyes and stuttered words 
and I’m like, ‘Come on, let's do this" . The 
last time I had Graham and Blair in my 
bathroom working on harmonies ... they 
have to catch on to what is in my head and 
get to know it ... and then everyone brings 
their own spin to it and then it turns into 
the Good for Grapes sound." 

Robert chimes in, “People have said they 


can feel the friendship in the music. By the 
time it becomes a Good for Grapes song, 
it's been through rehearsal and through live 
shows." 

Blair adds, “It becomes really complete 
when we have played it for 10 shows, then 
we've really grown into it.” 

“Yeah, by then we’ve really turned it on 
its ass," concludes Dan. 

“We have our debut record coming out 
and our goal is to bring forth the same kind 
of energy we do at our shows — for that to 
come about we have to record it live.” Dan 
continues. 

“We kind of lucked out because all of our 
vocal styles work together really well. Our 
voices are all fairly similar so it adds to that 
group vocal effect," adds Robert. 

Blair agrees, “Everyone sits within a 
range really well and we all can play off 
each other. We can do all the five-part 
harmonies live.” / 

“We have five vocalists,” explains Gra- 
ham. “We are all focused on interpreting 
Dan’s ideas and bringing that through in the 
truest way.” 

"He has a vision and ideas in mind, it 
keeps it focused — but there's room to feel 
it out/and make it real for all of us,” Says 
Robert. 

Graham adds, “That way the songs have 
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NEW FROM RED HOUSE RECORDS 


CELEBRATING 3O YEARS OF GREAT ROOTS MUSIC! 


PER 


1" 20 PETER OSTROUSHKO HEATHER MASSE & DICK | 
EL HOAZUL THE MANDO CHRONICLES HYMAN * LOCK MY HEART 
Dale Watson at authentic country still An epic 3-CD TOUR-DE-FORCE by a great A hit on À Prairie Home Companion! The honey- 
lives, despit on the radio. Austin’s King ^ virtuoso of the mandolin - 52 tracks of dazzling Voiced alto from The Wailin’ Jennys meets the 
of Honky To a sawdust masterpiece! ^ old timey, bluegrass, parlor music, jazz, classical, great jazz pianist in a stunning recording of 
“I’m D est fan” - WILLIE NELSON New World and Old World music and originals! classic jazz yocals! On CD and HYBRID SACD! 


MORE ACCLAIMED RECENT TITLES! 
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Moonlit Déjà Vu * 
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PE 


LUCY KAPLANSKY BUTCH THOMPSON MICHAEL JOHNSON 
REUNION & PAT DONOHUE MOONLIT DEJA VU 
Lucy returns with her first CD in five years!... VICKSBURG BLUES A great American troubadour returns 
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one of the top albums played on folk radio! 
“truly one of the best performing songwriters 
packing a guitar" - FAME 


Master blues guitar, vocals and stride piano With the finest album of his career! 
from two A Prairie Home Companion stars! "a dazzling guitarist and wonderfully 
“stellar...a small masterpiece" - VINTAGE GUITAR expressive singer" - BILLBOARD 


a sense of togetherness,” and Blair finishes 
that thought: “ 
rather than seven musicians all trying to 
show off their own parts." 

They started recording in December, 


hoping for an imminent release. ^We don't 


We are working as one unit 


have a recording with the drums so I am 
excited because it just adds a whole new 
layer," Dan states. 

"There's lots of pushes and pulls in time 
on our music. One of the things about 
working with seven different people is 
there are natural tempo changes,” Blair 
adds. 

Being in a large band can also have 
drawbacks, as Robert explains. “ 


loading out of a venue in Victoria and I 


We were 


climbed into the driver's seat and we were 
waiting for everyone to get in the van. I 
asked if everyone was in and they say yeah. 
So I am driving down the road and my cell 
phone rings. It's four in the morning so 
who the hell is phoning me at this hour? So 
I look and it's our accordion player, Sean. 
I think that's kind of weird. So, I answer 
and say, ‘Sean, why are you phoning me?’ 
and he says, ‘Because I am in the trailer! 
Please stop the van!’ Turns out he was still 
putting away his accordion when I drove 
away! The back door of the trailer wasn't 
even closed and it's swinging open. He was 
yelling to people we were passing to help." 
So what's the moral of the story? Good 
for Grapes are going to take some stopping! 
www.myspace.com/goodforgrapes 
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Everybody Loves Corin 


Corin R nd came up with such 
a unique method of ind his 
new recording, Paper N 
it MESS headlines in the V V e 
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E 4/4 time with a club, an animal 
skin and an audience, musicians have been 
forced to mine their wits to make a living. 

So it goes these days, as a mind-snapping 
array of digital-age variables have com- 
bined to erase or mutate traditional sources 
of income and attention-getting devices 
for players. There’s no sense in lamenting 
what's lost—as the old joke about how 
many folkies it takes to change a light bulb 
goes. Still, theoretically democratic and 
liberating though the transformative march 
of technology and crumbling business and 
media models may be, it ain't easy out 
there; never has been. 

So we celebrate those independent music 
makers who deke their way around the un- 
certainly and successfully make new rules. 

Enter Corin Raymond, a veteran Toron- 
to-based singer/songwriter, who has lit 
upon a pocket-brilliant “caper,” as he calls 
it, to finance his latest, estimable CD set, 
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Paper Nickels. Having written with Rob 
Vaarmeyer a sprightly tune in 2011 Don't 
Spend It Honey, (“don't spend it honey / 
not the Canadian Tire money / we saved 

it so long"), Raymond and his band The 
Sundowners began attracting tiny perfect 
gifts of the iconic Canuck “currency” from 
friends and fans at gigs. 

It hasn’t let up. By the time you read this, 
if trend lines continue apace (I’m doing my 
share: $10.20) the entire $7,333.75 record- 
ing tab at Toronto’s Rogue Music Lab will 
have been paid in notes sporting the mug of 
the familiar smiling Scot with the tam and 
winter scarf. 

Of course, certain pieces have to be in 
place for any production deal. It’s not every 
studio that accepts paper nickels at face 
value— Rogue is an appropriate moniker by 
any stretch. Try paying your cell phone bill 
with the stuff. 

And Raymond has certainly enjoyed 
outside gratis promotional help for his 
novel approach, including print pieces 
in sundry periodicals right up to the Wall 
Street Journal, not to mention appeals on 
CBC TV’s This Hour Has 22 Minutes and 
plenty of online buzz. As well, he solicited 
pre-release orders from supporters that 
helped float the boat initially. 

As he says over the tourside phone line, 
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like any indie act, he still has “a long way 
to go" before he hits black paydirt. “Ob- 
viously there are many expenses beyond 
recording costs." But still. 

And anyway, speaking of singularities, 
the project's appeal stretches beyond its 
quirky funding model or even the consider- 
able merit of the 20 songs— recorded live — 
on the two-CD set, a tribute that features 
the work of 17 Canadian songwriters. For 
Paper Nickels is also an art piece — con- 
taining a handsome, beautifully designed, 
illustrated and annotated 144-page book. 
Raymond calls it a “coffee table CD." 
There's never really been anything quite 
like it — not on this scale. 

Raymond, son of a high school teacher 
dad who has hung his chapeau in North- 
ern Ontario, Winnipeg and later Southern 
Ontario, sees Paper Nickels as part memoir, 
for sure, but also as a celebration: of Cana- 
dian songwriters, the essence of folk music, 
of, well ... songs— and those who made 
and interpret them. 


Let it said that Raymond — also a mono- 


mu -g 
field recording - the | 
“Kevin is one of the most creative musicians I’ve 
ever had the pleasure to play with." 


- Norah Jones 


"The only person that comes to mind for this 
level of inventiveness is Ry Cooder, and | mean 
that as the highest praise.I couldn't love this more." 


- Bob Mersereau, CBC TV & Radio 


www.kevinbreit.com 


atest release from remarkable Can 


logist (or, as he simply puts it, storyteller) 
whose well-received one-man show Book- 
worm (dramaturge: the great T.J. Dawe) 
continues to tour—is one mean advocate 
for his passions. Talk to him on the phone 
for a couple of minutes and his enthusiasm 
for his chosen subjects gets positively 
infectious. His calling could have been 
politics, you reckon, or a six-figure deal on 
a car lot, a tenured professorship. 

“Well, I just love storytelling, I love 
songs, love the language, of those who can 
bend it to their will. I was a compulsive 
singer of songs long before I became able 
to write myself, and it didn’t make me un- 
happy or frustrated when that’s what I did. 
I’m a folksinger, that’s what I do and I was 
a fan first. I love travelling, always have 
since I was a kid, always loved other places 
and I still do. I’m addicted to the life. 

“You listen to a song like (Vaarmeyer’s) 
OL’ Fort Mac. (“I ain't going back to ol’ 
Fort Mac / no matter how much they pay”). 
That’s just the best there is, that kind of 
song. It’s part of an old tradition, and yet 
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“Kevin Breit is one of Canada’s truly 
original artists. His approach to recording 
is always fresh, soulful, instinctive and 
tasteful. Kevin’s universally broad vision 
and approach to music crosses all 
borders. I’m a huge fan of everything 


he does.” 


-Holger Petersen, Stony Plain Records 
CBC Saturday Night Blues 


Poverty Playlist 
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totally contemporary. These songs can be 
hidden away, hard to find. So I feel lucky to 
be in the position to get them out there, to 
include the chords, to try and inspire people 
to learn them, to pass them on. I feel it’s a 
bit like Alan Lomax redux. There is a feeling 
of guarding these wonderful songs. Give me 
the writers, wherever they are, whose work 
is grounded in the places they are from. Tom 
Waits says a good song is like a map with an 
arrow that says, ‘You Are Here’.” 

As an unapologetic, un-self-conscious 
booster of things artsy and Canadian—not 
that he doesn’t enjoy the U.S. and inspi- 
rational touchstones from Guy Clark to 
Townes Van Zandt—the inveterate road 
warrior has strong opinions on the home turf. 

“I don’t live there, but Winnipeg for 
me is the best music town in the country, 
an absolute hotbed. It’s really the Austin 
of Canada, sure of its own good taste, so 
strong in its indie community, an inspira- 
tional place.” Again, not that he’s knocking 
his own hometown, where he lives in the 
vibrant Kensington Market "hood. Between 
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adian recording artist Kevin Breit 


-Kevin Breit 


field recording 


& the Upper York. Mandolin Orchestra 


tunes on side A of the new album, he 
relates the story of a dense westerner who 
observed after a gig that he “is a pretty big 
guy to be from Toronto." 

In the end, the wryly self-titled *king of 
the smalltime" opines that he hopes listen- 
ers (and readers and visual arts aficionados) 
“will take a second look at the art in their 
own backyard". 

“VII be pleased if friends, peers, whoever, 
will be inspired to learn these songs, which 
will strengthen the community and beget 
more inspirational music. The folk scene 
has always been there and I see it coming 
to the forefront again. I’m just another guy 
with an acoustic guitar, the standard-issue, 
lyric-driven storyteller. l'm— and the mu- 
sic — isn't going anywhere. We're here.” 

Bank on it. 

www.corinraymond.com 


lessons Learned 


Some of the best instructional music 
DVDs in North America are made 

by Learn Roots Music in Courtenay, 
B.C. Its founder, Doug Cox, finds a 
rare spare moment to talk with Peter 
North about his incredible catalogue. 


n instrumentalist, devoted to 

providing fellow instrumental- 

ists with the necessary tools in 
becoming more accomplished pickers and 
players. 

That's Doug Cox, the resonator guitarist, 
recording artist, festival artistic director, 
show promoter, and record producer who 
also manages to wedge the title “instruc- 
tional DVD producer" into his very impres- 
sive and somewhat log-jammed resumé. 

Hunkered down in his office work space 
in the Courtenay/Comox Valley area, Cox 
makes his way through a typical day, one 
that finds him grateful he's not on the road 
having to deal with travel, sound checks, 
hotel registration and border crossings. 

As producer of the acclaimed Vancouver 
Island Music Fest, the first few weeks of 
the new year are when Cox and the festival 
team start rolling out names of artists who 
will be appearing at one of the most pristine 
and inviting festival sites in the nation. 

On the day Penguin Eggs caught up with 
Cox, longtime patrons of the festival were 


aware that John Hiatt, guitar gods James 
Burton, Albert Lee and Amos Garrett, Oli- 
ver Mtukudzi, The Wailin’ Jennys, Roland 
White, David Wilcox and Kiran Ahluwalia 
will be just a few of the exceptional artists 
awaiting them at the 2013 edition of the 
festival that takes place from July 12-14. 


Always keeping his ears open for new 
sounds, and making time for a re-examina- 
tion of those that have endured and contin- 
ually inspired him through the years, Cox 
is focused on expanding and promoting the 
series of instructional DVDs he has been 
producing for the past five years. 

Like his lineups for the festival, Cox and 
his Learn Roots Music company partner 
Chris Manuel have invited an extraordinary 
collection of instrumental virtuosos in front 
of the cameras to capture and document a 
wide range of lessons. Each and every one 
successfully explaining and demonstrating 
these artists’ unique contributions to their 
chosen instrument in specific genres of folk 


and roots music. 
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The list of acclaimed master class musi- 
cians who have settled into the studio with 
Cox and Manuel could be a great template 
for a solid roots festival. Amos Garrett, Da- 
vid Gogo, David Essig, The Mighty Popo, 
Rick Fines, Kenny Wayne, Valdy, and Ivan 
Rosenberg make up just a partial list of 
instructors found in the Learn Roots Music 
instructional series. 

*We've shot the entire series of DVDs 
right here in Courtenay/Comox. We'll 
present a concert with the artist one night 
and then spend the next day shooting the 
lesson," says Cox who has been able to 
draw on his own background as a teacher 
and educator while producing the various 
instalments. The series basically touches on 
all of the instrumental categories one would 
identify when peering into the backstage 
instrument lockup at the Vancouver Island 
Music Festival, or any roots music festival 
for that matter, as upright bass, Dobro, 
guitar, banjo, piano, harmonica, lap style 
guitar and fiddle are all spoken for. 


MANDOLIN BLUES 


WITH 
TIM WILLIAMS 
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“We realized that these are also 
historical documents. There is no 
one else who plays like Amos, he is 
one of the most unique guitarists of 
any era." — Doug Cox 


"For three years back in my Victoria 
days, I worked with 40 students a week. 
The teacher also learns a lot in the process, 
from what works in terms of presentation 
to what students are seeking," added the 
musician, who has absorbed numerous 
tricks of the trade via these productions. 

"These instructional DVDs are present- 
ed along the lines of what a lesson should 
be like with your teacher sitting with the 
student in a living room,” says Cox. 

Cox's experience on that front is cou- 
pled with his understanding of capturing 
performances and interacting with fellow 
musicians on sound stages. During the 
same time frame, Cox hooked up with the 
Shaw Cable studios in Victoria and hosted 
a series of roots music shows. 

"So between that and Chris's background 
as a producer and cameraman we have 
more than a little bit of experience,” sug- 
gests Cox with an accompanying chuckle. 

With more than 40 titles shot since the 
inception of the series, the drill never 
changes when an artist shows up at the stu- 
dio for a taping of an instructional session. 

“T ve been at all the shoots and we want 
concise lessons, and a presentation that is 
not intimidating to the individual watch- 
ing. It's a three-camera shoot, one camera 
for a head shot and one each for the left 
and right hands of the artist. 

"Chris sits in the control room and I 
am with the musician. There's a bit of a 
script but with some artists like, say, Tim 
Williams, it's just like watching him in 
concert, so smooth and a one-shot guy. He 
conveys the information so beautifully. 
We've released a blues guitar shoot titled 
Blues, Rags and Slide with Tim and we're 
just a few weeks away from having him 
back to examine blues mandolin for us,” 
says Cox of the Calgary-based bluesman 
who has also penned an impressive cata- 
logue of country and Tex-Mex influenced 
songs in his 40-plus years of performing 
and creating. 

Distributed worldwide by Mel Bay 
Publications, the most popular session the 
Learn Roots team has produced, interest- 
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ingly enough, is a session on rockabilly 
that zeroed in on the dangerous fretwork 
and sonic splashes of West Coast guitarist 
Paul Pigat. 

"There's a cult of rockabilly fans out 
there who apparently buy anything that 
has the word rockabilly on it,” says Cox 
with another chuckle. 

"One, Paul is a fabulous teacher. Two, 
around the same time that we shot this 
session he landed an endorsement with 
Gretsch Guitars. So Paul's visibility and 
profile really grew and that helped point 
rockabilly fans to his instructional DVD, 
which became super popular." 

To date Pigat has released three sessions 
with Learn Roots. Alongside the Rockabil- 
ly Guitar DVD stand one on Travis Picking 
and another titled Jazzin' Up Your Guitar. 

Then there's Amos Garrett, the greatest 
practitioner of string bending, and Cox 
calls that particular session from Garrett, 
"the lesson" in that technique. 

"These aren't lessons for beginners. 

In many ways these are the lessons we 
wanted to take, and we've pursued what is 
of interest to us," continued Cox, who has 
contributed four of his own sessions to the 
series including Understanding the Dobro 
and Hot Blues Licks for the Dobro. 

For Cox, the Learn Roots library has be- 
come something more than just high-level 
music instruction. 

“We realized that these are also historical 
documents. There is no one else who plays 
like Amos, he is one of the most unique 
guitarists of any era. The same goes for, 
say, Mark Stuart, the husband of Stacy 
Earle, or blues pianist Kenny Wayne. They 
have their own way of approaching how 
they play their instruments. In a sense 
these are also mini-documentaries. 

" Valdy is another case in point. As a 
self-accompanist when he was in the early 
years of his success, the songs were so strong 
that sometimes his fabulous guitar playing 
was overlooked," added Cox, who released 
the Learn Roots Music title Play Me A Rock 
and Roll Song with his old friend. 

Cox and Manuel are cooking up more 
ideas for future shoots and also looking 
at new ways to broaden the scope of dis- 
tribution for Learn Roots Music, but one 
thing is certain—a very strong foundation 
for the company has been laid. 

www.learnrootsmusic.com 
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Taylor Made 


Otis Taylor reflects on the plight of 
North American Indians on his latest 
thought-provoking recording, My 
World Is Gone. Roger Levesque con- 
siders Taylor one of the most unique 
contemporary blues artists. 


he first reminder that Otis Taylor 

doesn't fit the typical blues profile 

comes when you find yourself 
dialing his area code. Despite his birthrite 
in the famous blues capital of Chicago 64 
years ago, he has called Boulder, CO, home 
since 1967. 

But that's only a hint of the greater co- 
nundrum behind the man's music. 

He claims he can't write a hit and doesn't 
care if he sells records but Taylor has now 
enjoyed the support of major label Telarc 
Blues for a decade and nine notable albums. 

While he is a critically acclaimed award 
winner, the soft-spoken string slinger has 
problems getting festival bookings in Amer- 
ica because he doesn't easily fit into one 
genre or another. Instead he hits the Europe- 
an jazz fest circuit, eight times last year. 

Rather than strutting to the wailing guitar 
solos that have become a staple of popular 
blues he usually prefers to strum trance-in- 
ducing rhythms on his banjo, guitar or man- 
dolin. And while Taylor is unlikely to win 
an award for singing, few vocalists can spin 
the potent, sometimes chilling vocal tones 
that fill out his atmospheric sound. 

His song lyrics sport some dark, quirky 
tales of love, lust and murder, but more 
frequently they take off from accounts of 
people who have been disenfranchised by 
race or class, poverty or circumstance. On 
his new album My World Is Gone he looks at 
the plight of native Americans, and yet, Tay- 
lor refuses to be labelled as a protest singer. 

While many of his songs draw from 
historical record, sometimes from incidents 
going back a century or more, his delivery 
and driving, rhythm-bound sound add a 
cutting-edge, contemporary feel that's much 
less predictable than classic blues styles. 

His inherent bluesy feel is most often 
compared to John Lee Hooker's boogie 
blues and Taylor has great respect for 
the folk-blues tradition in particular, but 
he questions the established formulas of 
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today's blues establishment. 

"Blues is an attitude,” he maintains. “You 
know people get it confused because of the 
scholars who woke up one day and decided 
what the blues was. The blues is folk music 
of the working class. If you take the early 
blues singing in field hollers and you look 
at Stevie Ray Vaughan or Jimi Hendrix, it's 
nothing close to it. It's changed a lot but one 
day somebody said, *no, no, can't change 
anymore.' They decided to package it." 

You can call Taylor's sound trance blues, 
21st century folk-blues, or whatever you 
wish. AII that matters is that it's entertain- 
ing and thought provoking, like his con- 
versation. Alternately self-deprecating and 
rightfully proud, he frequently adds asides 
and chuckles to his candid observations. 

It's no surprise that Taylor calls his ap- 
proach to songwriting “cryptic”, joking that 
he might be “the anti-Dylan”. 

“I’m a storyteller,” he insists. “I’m not a 
protest singer. I’m not an intellectual, I’m 
just a simple man telling a story. I’m using 
my music—like movies—to make a path. 
The music is there to set up the feeling of the 
words. Songs come to me like dreams and 
sometimes I'll write a song and not use it 
until four albums later. It has to fit, to work." 

At least six of the 13 tracks on Taylor's 
compelling new hour-long album, My 
World Is Gone, are inspired by the native 
American experience and a connection 
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with Mato Nanji, the co-leader of the native 
blues-rock unit Indigenous, based around 
Sioux Falls, SD. Nanji's contribution as 
guest singer and lead guitarist on parts of 
the disc cements a friendship that goes back 
to their meeting in the late 1990s. 

“I kind of cheated this time,” Taylor 
laughs. “I got someone who could really 
sing and play killer guitar, but I’m really 
proud of it.” 

As a young man Taylor used to buy and 
sell native American artifacts and this 
isn’t the first time his head for history has 
led him to pen tunes about their legacy. 

A chance remark from lap steel guitar 

wiz Chuck Campbell gave him the title to 
the album and the opening song, which 
addresses how the traditional native way of 
life has vanished. 

Such social commentaries fall in naturally 
with the exploration of African-American 
history that Taylor began on his first inde- 
pendently produced albums in the mid-’90s 
and two albums with Canada’s Northern 
Blues label. The most focused exploration of 
that legacy came with Recapturing The Ban- 
jo (2008), an award-winning all-star effort 
that traced the banjo’s roots back to Africa 
with the cream of the last acoustic blues 
wave—Guy Davis, Corey Harris, Alvin 
Youngblood Hart and Keb’ Mo’ —as guests. 

“They all challenged me but in the end 
they liked what I asked them to do.” 
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He seems able to draw from the whole 
continuum of African-American music 
as he pulls his own sound forward. Some 
tracks on his disc Pentatonic Wars And 
Love Songs (2009) might remind you of 
Miles Davis's electric period or James 
Brown, and last year's Contraband was 
another brilliant take on updating tradition- 
al blues and gospel. 

Taylor has been building on his musical 
strengths as an arranger and bandleader, 
serving as producer since 2004 (“I’ve got 
my secrets”). One highlight of My World Is 
Gone comes in the bracing energy level he 
cooks up with drummer Larry Thompson, 
and the riffing genius of cornet player Ron 
Miles and fiddler Anne Harris, all regulars 
in the band for several years (check Girl- 
friend's House or Green Apples). In other 
places a real melancholy seeps through but 
it never feels preachy. Then there's the dark 
undertone of Huckleberry Blues, about a 
man stalked by a woman. 

Consider that this is all part of his second 
musical career. It started in the mid-1990s 
following his successful stints as an antique 
dealer and a cycling coach, and an early 
period in music dating back to the 1960s 
and "70s. 

Today he chuckles over his fruitful asso- 
ciation with Telarc Blues. 

"They're proud of me. I’ve won awards 
and that brings attention to the label. I do 
sell some records, not tons but some, and 
I’ve been able to get songs in movies. You 
can make a lot of money off that and that 
makes them very happy." 

He makes no apologies over his lack of 
interest in creating conventional blues. 

“If I cared about selling records I 
wouldn't be making records like this. I just 
want to write about something interesting. 
I tried to write a commercial song. You 
gotta have a bridge. I don't want a bridge. 
You gotta have chord changes. I don't care 
about chord changes. I just gave up. I’ve 
gotta do something different." 

While Taylor has garnered the respect of 
blues greats like Buddy Guy, he admits it 
has sometimes felt as if he was "fighting a 
battle" to reach a wider audience. He warns 
of the “colonialism” that has narrowed the 
blues spectrum in popular consumption 
asking, “What if the greatest blues player 
ever hasn't even been born yet?" 

www.otistaylor.com 
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Star Struck 


The likes of Nanci Griffith, Peter, Paul 
and Mary and Jerry Jeff Walker have 
all covered the songs of Bill Staines. 
With the release of his 27th album, 
Beneath Some Lucky Star, Patrick 
Langston revisits an old friend. 


first encountered Bill Staines about 35 

years ago. His name meant nothing 

to me at the time but a friend said it 
would be well worth the drive from Ottawa 
to Montreal where this American folk trou- 
badour was playing the famed Yellow Door. 

It’s too long ago to remember now 
what Staines played that night. Likely his 
signature tune The Roseville Fair. Maybe 
Sweet Wyoming Home and its dead opposite 
Alkali, a song about desert-bleached bones 
and hopelessness. But the intimacy of his 
performance, his lyricism and his wit all 
left an indelible imprint on my memory. 

That memory was awakened when 
Staines, whom I'd long lost track of, reap- 
peared in the mail box courtesy of his fine 
new album Beneath Some Lucky Star. 

Of course he didn’t, when we subsequent- 
ly spoke about his new record, remember 
that long-ago Montreal concert. But he did 
say it’s doubtful he could have written a 
tune like Zf I Come To Need An Angel —a 
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meditative song from the new album about 
transience and how the slow winding down 
of a life doesn’t preclude renewal —35 
years ago. 

“My writing has matured over the years. 
I was more into love ballads then. Now I'm 
looking behind and ahead, even though I've 
always been kind of spiritual. 

“I wrote Roseville Fair after playing a 
fair. I was under a canopy when all these 
violin players ducked under it, too, because 
it was raining, and this couple next to us 
was dancing. I wrote the song from that vi- 
sual experience. But now (when I write) it's 
more just love of life than love of a lady." 

Staines, born in 1947 in Medford, MA, 
and raised in nearby Lexington — both 
towns are close to Boston— has seen 
enough of life to write plenty about it. The 
son of musical parents, he was hanging out 
in Boston coffee houses by the time he was 
in his teens and wound up emceeing the 
weekly hootenanny at the legendary Club 
47 in Cambridge. 

He also heard and learned from singers 
such as Gordon Lightfoot, Carolyn Hester, 
Ian & Sylvia. And while Staines says 
he was never a “protest singer," he says 
there was a lot of power in those musical 
responses to the civil rights movement, the 
Vietnam War and other issues. 

"It was very vibrant music. A lot of that 
music sang about problems, and a lot sang 
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answers to the problems. People were 
writing songs bigger than themselves like 
Where Have All The Flowers Gone? and 
If I Had a Hammer. A song like Ramblin’ 
Boy,it was bigger than just Tom Paxton." 

Staines also bumped up against Tim 
Hardin who wrote /f ] Were A Carpenter, 
Reason To Believe and Misty Roses. Hardin 
died of a heroin overdose in 1980. 

“He was older than me. He taught guitar 
at the Folklore Centre in Boston and was 
kind of the bad boy of the scene, kind of an 
outsider. He used to play electric guitar on 
some songs and had a little trio; Taj Mahal 
played piano in his trio for a while." 

Since those early, heady days, Staines has 
worked the folk circuit assiduously, logging 
more than 65,000 miles a year, releasing 
more than two dozen albums and, in 1975, 
winning the National Yodeling Champi- 
onship in Kerrville, TX. He has a flair for 
writing songs that invite singalongs, which 


is not to say they're trite but rather that he 
has a gift for melody and good choruses. 
Some of his tunes have wound up in camp- 
fire songbooks. 


Singers from Jerry Jeff Walker to Grand- 
pa Jones and Peter, Paul & Mary have 
recorded his songs. Nanci Griffith's cover 
of The Roseville Fair 1s one of the best. 

And while Staines continues to write new 
material, he also occasionally does covers. On 
the new album, the latter include the tradition- 
al Lord Franklin (Lady Franklin's Lament). 

He says he's always loved the song, es- 
pecially the melody, but was finally moved 
to record it when his son, Bowen, returned 
from an Arctic trip with some spectacular 
photographs (they are on the new album's 
liner notes). 

“Many people finger pick (the song) but 
I thought that I'd like to do a very haunting 
version, something breathy, cold, crisp." He 
nailed it, thanks to the piano and violin ac- 
companiment and his own “almost arrhyth- 
mical” delivery. Because it's a story, he 
sings it as someone else might, giving the 
delivery both singularity and a crystalline 
quality by lingering over the word “con- 
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cerning” in the line "7 dreamed a dream ... 
concerning Franklin and his gallant crew" 


and, later in the song, pronouncing Eskimo 


as Es-kee-mo. 

He also includes an old Ian and Sylvia 

tune, The French Girl, and Shady Grove, 

a dandy reworking by Lee Ann Brown 

and Pierce Pettis of the old tune. Some of 
the lines in the latter song— "Blackbird 
drinking in the water grass, twinkle in her 
eye" among them — could almost have been 
written by Ian Tyson. 

The album, though, consists of mostly 
original material. That includes the opener 
Salt Air. It's a classic Staines tune, one that 
inspires you to immediately sing along, 
about old friends and a welcoming place. 

He closes the album with another orig- 
inal, A Christmas Lullaby, the “first and 
only” Yuletide song he’s written. Turns out 
the song was actually recorded 20 years 
ago for a fundraising album to help home- 
less youth at Christmas time but was never 
released. Not only is it a lovely lullaby, 
it’s also, like the opening track Salt Air, a 
reassuring song about looking both forward 
and backward. Kind of like rediscovering 
Bill Staines after three-plus decades. 


www.acousticmusic.com 
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Hurricane Season 


After swanning around with roots 
rockers Blackie and the Rodeo 
Kings for the best part of six years, 
Stephen Fearing has finally released 
a new solo album—the rather good 
Between Hurricanes. Peter North 
shoots the breeze. 


%icture Stephen Fearing perched 
” atop a ladder or moving about a 
plank on a set of scaffolding lean- 


ing against two storeys of a heritage home 
in Nova Scotia. Paint brush in hand, wire 
brush at his feet, and within arm's reach a 
bucket of paint, the contents of which are 
slowly being applied to the worn exterior of 
Fearing's relatively new home. 

A passerby recognizing one of Canada's 
finest tunesmiths might think Fearing an 
industrious sort, impressed by his hands- 
on commitment to taking pride in his new 
abode. If examining the scene a little more, 
one might presume the recent newcomer to 
the east coast might be enjoying a few days 
leave from the rigours of the road, breath- 
ing a little deeper thanks to the physicality 
of the work and recharging his creative 
batteries as the timber changes colour. 

Not so when a deadline for a new album 
is looming. The image of Fearing aloft, 
holding a paint brush rather than a guitar, 
doesn't tell the whole story as one of 
this nation's most celebrated artists was 
multi-tasking day in and day out until the 
painting chore was finished. There he was, 
searching for those elusive and necessary 
gateway lines into new songs while being 
reminded that manual labour was not his 
favourite pastime. Interesting what can be 
born out of the drudgery of slapping a fresh 
coat of paint on a new home that came, part 
and parcel, with a new marriage. 

The end result, presumably a job well 
done on the home improvement front, and 
one the whole family will admire from 
time to time for a few years to come. More 
important for those of us who won't be 
sauntering up the path to the Fearing home 
any time soon, he's delivered a spectacular 
set of new songs released under the banner 
Between Hurricanes. 

“It’s a filthy, mindless job,” says Fearing 
of the painting exercise. “And there I was 
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scrambling down when something would 
strike me, to get it written down or work 
on it with the guitar before it disappeared. 
I was working with cedar strips and 
sanding old oil paint, wearing a boiler suit 
with a dust mask. Sometimes I'd get into 
the house as the winds were just starting 
to howl, some hurricane-force winds. I 
was aware of a certain irony as this was 
going on, with me jumping back and forth 
between these two very different things," 
recalls the singer/songwriter of the scenario 
that might have made for a terrific music 
video storyboard back when music videos 
were a regular drill when releasing a new 
recording. 

It has also been six years between solo 
albums of all-new material for Fearing. 
Yellow Jacket could hardly be seen in the 
rearview mirror as Blackie and the Rodeo 
Kings albums Swinging From The Chains 
of Love and Kings and Queens were record- 
ed after what would also be his final disc of 
new material for True North Records. 

During the songwriting process of 2012, 
Fearing came to realize that he was creating 
a new album of song for two different 
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groups of people. 

“One group was me and the other was for 
an audience that had supported me all these 
years, quote unquote, the folk audience. I 
had never made a record that I felt I was 
aiming at that audience from my heart 
before. There had been other considerations 
in past sessions, like trying to appeal to ra- 
dio. There was a lot less pressure this time 
and a strong feeling of making a record I 
wanted to make." 

To that end, the B.C.-born artist who was 
raised in Dublin, Ireland, enlisted old friend 
John Whynot to co-produce Between Hur- 
ricanes. While Fearing wanted to dispatch 
these songs to that loyal folk audience first, 
he wasn't going to settle for documenting 
them in a straight forward “guy and his 
guitar" format. 

Whynot played a significant role in the 
creation of the tracks found on Between 
Hurricanes as the producer, engineer and 
musician works from a broad and bright 
palette of sound. 

“Once again, as I wrote the songs and 
thought about performing them, I new I 
wanted an intimate sound to them and the 
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idea of a keyboard player that could play piano, organ, and 
Fender Rhodes was sitting there. John can play things that 


are really atmospheric and then turn around and place a 
Floyd Cramer-style piano bit into a piece,” Fearing said of 
the man he calls “frighteningly intelligent". 

If nothing else, just take a listen to the two-minute piano 
intro Whynot created for Fearing's Cold Dawn. It's as if 
the Atlantic mist is spilling off Whynot's keyboard with his 
melancholic, mood-induced progressions that are seamlessly 
met by Fearing's voice and guitar. 

The two are kindred spirits in a sense, both capable of 
creating powerful musical foundations with understated 
and subtle instrumental passes that can rely on the theory of 
"less is more". 

Fearing will tell you that there weren't any “great philo- 
sophical moments" leading into the writing process but by 
the time he would finish a song and find the lines of lyric 
were staring back at him, he had and largely enjoyed his 
share of ah-ha moments. 

With 2013 marking Fearing's 50th birthday, the latest six- 
year chapter of his life may have slipped by much faster now 
than any six-year passage two decades ago. That doesn't 
mean the impact of what has personally transpired in that 
time frame has faded or has been stored in a dark, inaccessi- 
ble tomb. 

Between Hurricanes is about lessons learned, many of the 
difficult variety, as Don't You Wish Your Bread Was Dough 
confides. But there's much to look forward to as the rhyth- 
mically hard-driving Wheel Of Love attests. 

Fearing's vocal instrument is in top form, both in terms of 
delivering a line in a subtle, understated fashion when nec- 
essary, while he delivers others with lightening-bolt intensity 
when the instrumental heat is turned up. 

As song after song illustrates, Fearing delivers his reflec- 
tions, recollections and observations with an enveloping 
lyricism. He has in the past quarter century become the 
complete artist. 

" After being part of the Rodeo Kings circus for the past 
while, which I love, it's going to be interesting getting back 
to Stephen Fearing the solo entity. And I’m very pleased that 
I've got a new batch of songs for all those people who keep 
turning up at the shows." 

www.stephenfearing.com 
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Indian Classical Music in Edmonton since 1983 


Spring 2013 Concerts 


Mar 16 


Saturday 
6 PM 
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7:30 PM 


Carnatic Vache. 
Ashwin & Rohinifülis, 


Pavillon MacMahon, 
Faculte St. Jean 


Mohan Veena Guitar 
V M Bhatt 
Winspear Center 


Bamboo Flute 
Rupak Kulkarni 
Royal Alberta Museum 


Feature SNOW 


May 25 


Saturday 
7:30 PM 


Jun 15 
Saturday 
—7:30 PM 


Carnatic Mandolin 


U. Srinivas 
Citadel, MacLab 


Vocal & Sitar 
Debapriya Adhikary & 
Samanwaya Sarkar 
Royal Alberta Museum 


FLEXIPASS! 4 Shows for $60 


www.edmontonragamala.ab.ca 
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Karine Polwart's remarkable songs 
on her equally remarkable new al- 
bum, Traces, reflect y 
political tone. And yet her lyrics still 
interweave allegories with folk my- 
thology —the upshot of her ground- 
ing in traditional song with the likes 
of Malinky and Battlefield Band. A 
songwriter of rare class and maturi- 
ty, reckons our Colin Irwin. 
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or me, music is 
one of the most 
powerful ways of 
making sense of 


the world ... it's for 
celebrating, grieving, sharing, wondering 
... and nothing inspires me more than the 
realization that any of my songs means 
something to someone else." 

As mission statements go, Karine 


Polwart's expression of what drives her to 
write and make music is pretty much incon- 
trovertible. Donald Trump might under- 
stand what she's talking about if he cares to 
listen to Cover Your Eyes, the remarkable 
opening track of her even more remarkable 
latest album, Traces, which witheringly 
tackles the Trump empire's willingness to 
trample on ecology, the will of the local 
people and the history of the area in pursuit 
of yet another capitalist enterprise, in this 
case a golfing complex in a beautiful corner 
in the northeast of Scotland. 

Polwart's song, which opens with some 
of the recorded thoughts of those families 
directly affected, comes with the delicious 
sidebar that while commerce and greed will 
gratuitously bully most things into submis- 
sion, Trump may just have met his match in 
the natural elements of the Aberdeenshire 
coast, especially as he's chosen to build 
his golf development on volatile dunes. “Is 
Donald Trump going to hold back the tide 
and the North Wind?" asks Karine with a 
glint in her eyes. 

See, Karine was once just a singer. À 
mightily impressive one, it should be said, 
and for most of us that would be more than 
enough. To be able to get up in front of a 
group of people and watch their jaws drop 
to the floor in awe and wonder as you sing 
your heart out is a gift to be treasured. 

And for a while that was sufficient for 
Karine, too. “I love singing, I always have 
done," she says by way of wide-eyed expla- 
nation, recalling happy days of childhood 
visiting grandparents and singing along 
with their record collections. 

But if there's one thing we've come to 
learn and admire about Karine Polwart 
watching her career grow and blossom 
down the years, it's her refusal to settle for 
the status quo. She furthered her reputa- 
tion singing with the likes of Battlefield 
Band, MacAlias and Malinky and became 
rightly acclaimed as one of Scotland's 
finest interpreters of traditional song. But 
she was a philosopher, too (with a degree 
to prove it!) and life— and specifically her 
work with Scottish Women's Aid — led her 
to meet people with stories and experienc- 
es that cried to be told. Karine gradually 
realized she might be the one to tell them 
through song. In fact, she turned out to be 
such a convincing storyteller listeners often 
erroneously assumed the sad human experi- | 


ences she was relating were autobiograph- 
ical and that she must have led a tortured 
existence. "I've actually had a very nice 
life," she laughs. 

When she finally started making a go of it 
as a professional singer with the predomi- 
nantly traditional Malinky, she decided the 
only true way of exploring her full potential 
as a singer/songwriter was to bite the bullet 
and, for better or worse, stop fannying 
around and become one. The result was 
her debut solo album Faultlines, followed 
swiftly by a decision—that even now 
seems like a bold and possibly foolhardy 
gamble to put all her eggs in the one fragile 
basket—to leave Malinky. It certainly 
wasn't unanimously popular among her 
followers — “it felt like a betrayal in some 
quarters" — but proved the making of her. 

Festooned with awards — including BBC 
Best Folk Album of 2005 for Faultlines 
and Folk Song Of The Year for The Sun's 
Comin' Over The Hill, her dramatic story of 
death, drinking and defiance — it kick-start- 
ed a new direction that has been moving at 
pace since. Subsequent albums Scribbled 
In Chalk and This Earthly Spell confirmed 
her development as a songwriter of rare 
class and maturity, equally potent whether 
delivering chilling anger in a song like 
Sorry or in the more whimsical style of 
Daisy. She eventually felt secure enough in 
her songwriting skin to deliver an album of 
traditional songs, the magnificent Fairest 
Floo'er,that coolly reminded us of her al- 
most unrivalled ability to stop us dead with 
the simple power of voice, a telling story 
and a beautiful melody. 

here followed a long gap after 

2008 as motherhood kicked in 

and she re-assessed her whole 
approach to music. Despite the success 
and all the awards, she had loftier artistic 
aspirations and left no stone unturned as 
she accepted the challenge to push herself 
to the limit as she fought to get there. 

"One of the things that held me back pre- 
viously is that while I’ve always felt I’ve 
got a handle on my lyrics and can hold my 
own when it comes to lyrics, I’ve never felt 
I had sufficient musicality.” 

Karine being Karine, she resolved to do 
something about it. She enrolled in two 
online courses through Boston’s Berkeley 
College, one on melody songwriting and 
one on lyric writing. “They were both qui- 


etly mind-blowing,” she says. “The course 
is very American and a lot of it is about 
writing for a rootsy pop market, so that 
didn’t apply to what I wanted to do. But it 
did make me realize I never really got out 
of my comfort zone as a singer—like a lot 
of folksingers, I didn’t really expand my 
voice. And the biggest penny dropping of 
all for me was a concept I’d never heard 
in my life before, the whole idea that your 
music should, as much as possible, comple- 
ment your lyrics. I'd never thought of that 
before, so it opened up this amazing world 
of really thinking about every aspect of a 
melody line and a harmony line and the 
meaning you are trying to convey. Maybe 
most songwriters know this but they were 
new ideas to me and they really made me 
more analytical about songs. Now I have 
a vocabulary about why something works 
and something doesn't." 

Other collaborative enterprises along the 
way also flavoured her new beginning. 
There was the Darwin Project, involv- 
ing various other writers in a story cycle 
marking the 200th anniversary of scientist 
Charles Darwin — including Nova Scotia's 
Dave Gunning — with whom she wrote 
We're All Leaving, one of the stand-out 
tracks on Traces. She went even farther 
out of her comfort zone, linking up with 
rappers, rock singers, dance DJs and pop 
writers — again including a strong Cana- 


Karine Polwart: In a doll's hg 


dian contingent— in the groundbreaking 


The Burns Unit, who released one album 
and made several acclaimed appearances 
together. 

"It was a genuine pleasure to be involved 
and it's nice to be in something that makes 
a big noise. The album to me sounds like 
a compilation, which is probably inevi- 
table given the characters involved and 
the different styles we used. It was a very 
random and unlikely bunch of people to be 
in a band but there's a couple of characters 
in the band with naturally unifying heads 
who are good at making everything gel, 
who are both Canadians. So it worked 
remarkably well—a very disparate bunch 
of people who managed to get on because 
there weren't any big egos." 

The Burns Unit certainly had its impact 
on Traces, an album very different in every 
way from anything she'd worked on before. 
One of the legacies of The Burns Unit was 
her desire to bring a broader soundscape 
into her own music, engaging Iain Cook as 
producer to help flesh out the album into 
the multiple layers that have lifted it to a 
different level. 

“I don't have great musical theory but 
I have a lot of melodic ideas in my head 
and I can sing them to somebody who can 
transform them into how that will sound, 
which is like somebody getting inside your 
own head and you hear it back in context. 
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| FROM BAMAKO TO CARENCRO 


For the past 37 years, BeauSoleil avec Michael Doucet 
has been making some of the most potent and popular 
Cajun music on the planet. Born out of the rich Acadian 
| ancestry of its members, and driven by bandleader 

Michael Doucet's spellbinding fiddle playing and 
soulful vocals, BeauSoleil is notorious for bringing even 
the most staid audience to its feet. 
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THE OLD SCHOOL 


On THE OLD SCHOOL, bluegrass legend Rowan 
delves further into his legacy as one of Bill Monroe's 
Bluegrass Boys with some of the first generation 
players who really know "the old school" while 
welcoming younger players considered to be the 
rs fn the future of bluegrass music. Featured guests include Del 
Bobby Osborne, Meise jd cen Bryan Sutton, the MEN 


THEY CALLED IT MUSIC 
Winners of the prestigious International Bluegrass Music 
Association's 2012 Entertainers of the Year award, 
The Gibson Brothers dig deeper on THEY CALLED IT 
MUSIC than they ever have before. Their fine, tight- 
knit harmonies shines on some of the brothers' best 
originals yet coupled with a varied collection of creative 
covers of songs by Loretta Lynn, The Delmore puc 
Joe Newberry and Shawn Camp. | 
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JOHN McCUSKE 


Iain does a lot of work for TV and anima- 
tion, doing music for films, which gives 
him breadth and a classical head as well, 
so he can think in layers. So I’d send him 
demos and he'd come back and say what 
about this and it goes off in beautiful ways 
with bass clarinets and all kinds of things 
with woodwind and horn parts to warm the 
sound up with lots of scope for a symphon- 
ic sound. Not pompously but in a properly 
orchestrated way. The folkie thing is not 
his comfort zone so to his ears our songs 
sound odd and to our ears his thing sounds 
equally odd." 

Odd but good, and while Karine freely 
acknowledges her expansive new approach 
was littered with potential banana skins, 
she is justifiably proud of the results. She's 
made her mistakes — not least through a 
past naiveté that resulted in her losing sig- 
nificant amounts of money at the hands of 
unscrupulous business associates; but, now 
in her early 40s, she's achieved an enviable 
level of professional and artistic control, 
cool assurance and self-sufficiency. 

arried to a Canadian — percus- 

sionist Mattie Foulds — she 

has a tight-knit touring outfit 
with brother Steven Polwart on guitar and 
multi-instrumentalist Inge Thompson and 
has found a unique way of constructing 
songs that connect personal experiences 
with a much bigger picture. Traces isn't 
a concept album, as such, but it's full of 
recurring themes of time and place and if 
she had any fears that the point of her new 
songs was obscured too heavily by allegory 
and lyrical ambiguity, the enthusiastic pub- 
lic reaction quickly buried them. 

Much attention has been focused on King 
Of Birds, one of the most ambitious songs 
she's ever written, which subtly integrates 
an account of the 2011 Occupy London 
protest campaign with a history of St Paul's 
Cathedral (main focal point of the protests) 
interwoven with the folk mythology of bird 
lore — specifically the *king of birds", the 
wren. 

Not the sort of subject matter that regis- 
tered highly among her fellow students and 
collaborators at her various songwriting 
courses and song houses (one of whom 
wrote for Adele). “To them the sort of 


language I use must seem very bizarre," 
she says, cheerfully agreeing the themes of 
King Of Birds could only have come 


"King Of Birds is full of allegories 
and I’m cool with that even if the 
meaning is not always clear. They'll 
get imagery and emotion but they 
won't always get the story, but that's 
my style.” — Karine Polwart 


from someone with a strong grounding in 
traditional song. She admits, too, that while 
her songs have acquired an increasingly 
political tone, she now rails against the 
sloganeering ‘protest’ song approach— we 
are even left to draw our own conclusions 
about Mr Trump! — preferring her messages 
to be more subliminal, even if it means her 
lyrics are sometimes wilfully obscure. 

“King Of Birds is full of allegories and 
I’m cool with that even if the meaning is 
not always clear. They'll get imagery and 
emotion but they won't always get the sto- 
ry, but that's my style. You can argue that's 
a weakness but I try to set up the song 
before I sing it to put it in context." 

The “grieving” element of her songwrit- 
ing is certainly strongly reflected on Traces 
via her two most personal songs— Strange 
News is about the death of her own cousin, 
Ewan, on Christmas Day a few years ago; 
and even more poignant still is Half A 
Mile, which recalls the 1982 murder of an 
11-year-old girl, Susan Maxwell, on her 
way home from school. At the same age as 
Susan at the time of her death, the tragedy 
had a big impact on the young Karine and, 
when deciding to write about her fateful 
last journey, she was at pains not to be 


Karine Polwart 


exploitative and sought the approval of the 
Maxwell family before committing it to 
record. 

Polwart is a natural communicator with 
a special way of delivering an emotional 
message — the queues of fans wanting to 
share their own experiences and thoughts 
on the songs with her at the end of each gig 
are evidence of that. And, while she says 
she has outgrown much of the material on 
Faultlines, she doesn't denigrate it. 

"Without that album I wouldn't have a 
career," she says. “And if someone comes 
up at half time at a gig and asks for The 
Sun's Comin’ Over The Hill then I'll sing it, 
especially if they have a reason why they 
want you to sing it, if it was sung at their 
wedding or a pal’s funeral or something. If 
folk bother enough about any of my songs 
to ask for them then they deserve to hear 
them. A couple came up to me at half time 
one night and said they'd lost their baby 
and asked for a copy of We're All Leaving. 
Holy shit! But it's not that uncommon and 
it's often devastating. When I sing Fire 
Thief, which is a song about dementia, 
somebody always comes up to me and talks 
about their mother or something. 

"Occasonally it's a little bit much ... but 
that's why a lot of people come because 
they identify with a certain song. That's 
why I write the songs. Not to manipulate 
people's feelings but I write about things 
that I care about and if someone else cares 
about them, too, then that's great..." 

www.karinepolwart.com 
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Mike Scott 


=4 he first Waterboys debut single, 
A Girl Called Johnny, paid 
tribute to New York punk poet 
Patti Smith. Released in 1983, 
it marked a five-year run of commercial 
and critical pop success for the band's “big 
music" on such albums as A Paegan Place 
and This Is The Sea. These discs would 
leave their mark on such diverse acts as 
U2 and The Decemberists. Then in 1988, 
out of left field, The Waterboys and its 
charismatic leader, Mike Scott, released the 
brilliant Fisherman's Blues—an album that 
had at its very core traditional Irish music. 
While it alienated many of the band's rock 
fans at the time, the folk community fully 
embraced the Edinburgh-born Scott and 
the massive revolving roster of traditional 


musicians brought in to reinforce core 
Waterboys Steve Wickham (fiddle), Trevor 
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Hutchison (acoustic bass) and Anthony 
Thistlewaite (multi-instrumentalist). À sim- 
ilar approach to Room To Roam two years 
later, however, failed spectacularly. And 
The Waterboys would never fully recover. 
Scott consistently and constantly changed 
the lineup, dropped the band for a while, 
released two solo albums, Bring "em All 
In and Still Burning, and even parted with 
his inspirational partner, the superb Steve 
Wickham. 

At the close of 2011, though, Scott re- 
emerged invigorated with the release of a 
new Waterboys album: An Appointment 
With Mr. Yeats, in which he put music to the 
poetry of William Butler Yeats— a labour of 
love that started with the inclusion of The 
Stolen Child on Fisherman's Blues. And 
Scott followed that in late 2012 with the 
publication of his evocative and insightful 


Interview 


autobiography, Adventures Of A Waterboy 
[Please see review on page 66]. It is an 
honest and fascinating trip through the 
world of Scott and The Waterboys— from a 
nine-year-old boy upstairs on an Edinburgh 
bus stamping his feet to the music in his 
head and getting a good telling off from the 
bus driver, to hanging out with his idol Patti 
Smith as a teenager in London, to jamming 
with Bob Dylan. While it deals in detail 
with his infatuation with punk, his rise as a 
rock star, his Celtic rebirth in Ireland, and 
his spiritual discoveries at a community in 
Findhorn in the northeast of Scotland, it 
concludes in 2000. 

Penguin Eggs was given a 20-minute 
interview with Scott in early December in 
which he was reluctant to reiterate details 
of his autobiography. Questions by Andy 
Donnelly, host of The Celtic Show on 
Alberta-wide CKUA Radio. 


In the beginning of your book, you talk 
about when you were on a bus in Edin- 
burgh as a child stamping your feet and 
you got a row from the driver. It was the 
first time you were aware that only you 
heard the music in your head. 


Getting a row like that from the driver 
was quite shocking. He was so angry and 
to do something so outlandish as to stop a 
bus not at the stop was really memorable 
for me. It really imprinted the event on my 
mind. I remember another time I was in 
the school playground —I was at George 
Herriot's School in Edinburgh — one lunch 
time and I was whistling this song that was 
in the charts and I was talking to a friend of 
mine. I was saying, ‘Do you know the song 
I was whistling?’ All he heard was a sort of 
noise. He didn’t hear any of the content of 
the song. And that was a similar message. 


What were the catalysts and influences 
that started you on the road of music? 


My dad gave me a guitar and a copy of 
Let It Bleed when I was 10. I had been cra- 


zy about music since the late '60s when I 
was nine or 10 years old and once I started 
falling in love with records and music that 
was all that I wanted to do. The people 

I was listening to was The Beatles, The 
Stones, David Bowie and, yeah, music was 
all that I wanted to do. When I was a kid I 
wanted to be a musician so bad. I wanted 
to know what was it like to write / Am The 
Walrus, what was it like to inhabit Eleanor 
Rigby while it was landing. Money and 
fame and crowds and adulation, that's all 
very nice but for me that's secondary. What 
I really want to be is in a song when it's 
landing, and I’ve been lucky with my life 
doing just that. 


Did you ever think for a minute you 
wouldn't be doing this as a life's work? 


Not for a moment; I always knew that this 
was what I would do all my life. 


An Appointment With Mr. Yeats has 
been a long-term project for you; what 
was the process of putting music to the 
words. 


Well, the process in itself of setting an 
individual poem to music isn't difficult. 
If the poem suggests a tune in my mind 
I follow that tune and explore it and see 
where it leads. And that's actually quite a 
lovely process. The reason it takes so long 
to come up with enough Yeats interpreta- 
tions to make an album or a stage show is 
not something that I can do every day. The 
words are so brilliant that I have to treat 
them with the utmost respect so it can't be 
done in a slap-dash manner. I found that the 
way it worked is that I would set one of the 
poems to music and then six months later I 
would do another, then a year later I would 
do another, maybe even three years later I'd 
do another. So I didn't hurry the process, 
or drive the process, I just let it unfold in 
its own sweet time, which turned out to be 
18 or 20 years. It was very important to 
me that every poem that was set to music 
would sound in its song form as good as it 
would sound on a Waterboy's Greatest Hits 
album. That was the standard I was setting 
for myself. l’d heard Yeats being done bad- 
ly or carelessly in the past by other artists 
and I was determined not to let that happen. 
The thing about Yates, his poems rhyme 


and scan beautifully. When I read a poem 
I'll hear a melody in my mind. So when 
that happens I want to continue with it and 
write a whole song. 


How do you look back on Fisherman's 
Blues today? 


Fisherman's Blues represents a very 
special time of freedom and magic, and the 
first flourishing of my musical partnership 
with Steve Wickham. It's gotta be the great- 
est fiddler's album ever. He plays so many 
styles, including so much original work that 
only he could do. 

I was just trying to record as much magi- 
cal music as I could and squeeze it onto the 
grooves of the record. But in the process 
we changed The Waterboys' sound, not 
deliberately but just as a byproduct of fol- 
lowing our fascinations into a kind of broad 
acoustic music that encompassed gospel, 
blues, country, folk and rock&roll — which 
was the music I grew up with. 


What is the magic that Steve Wickham 
brings to your music? 


Steve is one of those very special musi- 
cians who I have a very deep and intuitive 
musical relationship with. There have been 


three or four of those in my life so far and 
he's probably the greatest. I also think he's 
the best rock fiddler in the world. He beats 
them all and even now after nearly 30 years 
of playing together our musical dynamic is 


eternally fresh and he still does things that 
will surprise and delight me. Please God, I 
do the same for him. 


Your solo album Bring "Em All In, 
for me as a listener and a fan, marked 
a turning point in the way that I heard 
your music. What inspired it? 


I had tried to put a band together in New 
York and it hadn't worked out for me. 
I played with some good musicians but 
I hadn't come up with a proper Water- 
boys-quality band so I decided to go solo. 
That coincided with a very powerful period 
in my personal life. I learned how to medi- 
tate and started looking inside for answers 
instead of looking outside. That process 
took me to Findhorn, which is a spiritual 
community in the northeast of Scotland. I 
had a lot of profound experiences at Find- 
horn and I started to write them down in 
the form of songs— very personal songs— 
and I wanted to record them in a way that 
would honour their personal nature. So, 
I recorded them in a little studio that is 
in Findhorn. I played all the instruments 
myself and made it an acoustic album so 
it would be very intimate. I guess it was 
a very powerful experience for me, not 
only writing those songs but singing them 
out into the world, and putting them on a 
record, and letting it stand, because it was 
more naked than I'd been before. I always 
had the mantle of the group around me, 
and the mystery of the group around me, 
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Juno Award winning blues singer Jim Byrnes 
walks the line between country, soul and blues 
on his new recording of classics by Ray Price, 
Buck Owens, Little Willie John, Hank Williams 
and more. : 


ABOVE AND BEYOND H BARGAIN STORE M BIG BLUE DIAMONDS E BIG IRON SI CITY LIGHTS 
DON'T LET HER KNOW @ HARBOR OF LOVE SS HONKY TONK BLUES II HOUSE HERE NOBODY LIVES 
MOVIN' ON @ RIBBON OF DARKNESS Mt SENSITIVE MAN E WILD MOUNTAIN BERRIES 


"This just might be one of the 
discs for which Byrnes will be 
best remembered." 

- Penguin Eggs 
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and the disguise of the group around me. To stand up as Mike 
Scott singing these very exposed songs in an acoustic way, it 
wasn't scary, it was a powerful, profound experience for me. 


What is the next chapter in the life of The Waterboys? 


Well, we have a tour of New Zealand and Australia as we 
take the Mr. Yeats album there. After that, my focus will be on 
North America. I’m putting together a North American ver- 
sion of the band, which will include me and Steve Wickham, 
as always, but all the other players will be New York-based 
because it’s just not possible for me to tour economically with 
the British band in the U.S. and Canada. I’m very excited 
about having two Waterboys bands on the go. That’s some- 
thing I’ve never done before. I’ve been trying out musicians 
here in New York over the last few weeks. I am presenting 
Mr. Yeats in New York in March and we will tour the whole 
of North America in the fall. After that we will make a new 
album which will involve both bands. 


What new bands impress you these days? 


I pick up a lot of music. I like a New York-based British 
songwriter called Freddy Stephenson, who helped me with 
a couple of songs on the Mr. Yeats album. And I like a New 
York singer called Elizabeth Ziman, who is in a band called 
Elizabeth and The Catapult. Nobody’s ever heard of her yet 
but she’s a serious talent. I’m always picking up things. I 
don’t know if I would name a lot of the stuff. I often hear one 
track by a band that I love and then I move on to someone 
else. I still listen to a lot of old music. I’m rediscovering 
Curtis Mayfield at the moment. 


You end your autobiography in 2000. Will we see a 
second volume? 


I don't know if there’II be a part two. There might be. I just hav- 
en't figured it out yet. The recent past is too close to write about. 


www.mikescottwaterboys.com 
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Ron Sexsmith describes 
Forever Endeavour as "the 
most personal album l've 
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A BENEFIT TO SAVE THE BARN 


~ofluminaries ee soul 
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and Blu-Ray, love For Levon 
- features performances by 27 
* luminaries from rock, soul 


FEATURING 


EATER SE SORTABLE 
ROGER WATERS + JOHN MAYER + MY pl 


JOHN HIATT 
LUCINDA WILLIAMS + JAKOB DYLAN + JORMA KAUKONEN 
MAVIS STAPLES * JOHN PRINE + GARTH H 


ROBERT es * MARC COHN 
LARRY CAMPBELL + DON WAS + KENNY ARONOFF 
GREG LEISZ * LEVON HELM BAND 


. Waters, John Mayer, Ray | 


Joe Walsh, Robert Randolph and more. 


www.LoveForLevon.com 
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WarnerMusic.ca 
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Jason and Pharis Romero 


Pharis & Jason 
Romero 
Long Gone Out West Blues (Lula Records) 

Trad folk measured with hints 
that these B.C.-based instru- 
ment makers/singer/songwrit- 
ers have their ears closer to the 
contemporary then the average 
old time-y obsessed banjo play- 
ing couple might. The template 
for anyone listening these days 
would be Gillian Welch and 
David Rawling, and it certainly 
fits for lazy comparisons, but 
the Romeros are perhaps a little 
more austere in their approach. 

Austere but not overly 
reverent; there's little of the 
archivist approach to what they 
do so much as empathy that 
bespeaks a lifetime steeped in 
the milieu. The husband-and- 
wife team play the old songs 
(Sally Goodin, Wild Bill Jones) 
with the necessary Appalachian 
reserve and mystery, and fill the 
originals (The Little Things Are 
Hardest in the End) with same. 
An obvious early contender 
for banjo album of the year 
but don't make the mistake 
of thinking of them as simply 
adept players; these are also 
songs of rare tenderness and 
beauty. 

— By Tom Murray 


Electric 
Richard Thompson (New West Records) 

Electric is easily Richard 
Thompson's best album in 
recent memory. It positively 
crackles with energy, a credit, I 
think, to producer Buddy Miller 
as much as Thompson himself. 
The opening track, Stony 
Ground, is everything that we 
love about Richard Thompson: 
a taut, acid parable, the dark 
side of human nature. 

But every song is a winner 
really, whether he's peeling 
the paint off the walls with the 
guitar solo on Sally B or chan- 
nelling his inner Willie Nelson 
on the destined-to-be-a-classic 
Saving The Good Stuff For 
You. All thanks, once again, 
to Buddy Miller for bringing 


out the grit that's a constant in 
Thompson's songwriting but 
is sometimes glossed over by 
other producers. A late career 
marvel! 

— By Richard Thornley 


Emmylou Harris & 
Rodney Crowell 
Old Yellow Moon (Nonesuch) 

Having lost patience with the 
gauzy production on most of 
Harris's last batch of records 
(which admittedly puts me in 
the extreme minority), this one 
comes as a welcome sur- 
prise, especially with the long 
overdue addition of former Hot 
Club cohort Rodney Crowell 
as duet partner. They sing 
beautifully together, of course, 
jumping between classic coun- 


R 


try (Roger Miller's Invitation 
to the Blues, Hanging Up My 
Hard), gentle reverie (Span- 
ish Dancer) and bittersweet 
longing (Dreaming My Dreams 


With You.) Harris is in fine form 
and The Houston Kid seems 
energized by the arrangement, 
pulling out an excellent version 
of his own Bluebird Wine (cov- 
ered by Harris nearly 40 years 
ago in the Hot Band) as well as 
a sober, reflective Here We Are. 
— By Tom Murray 


Karine Polwart 
Traces (Borealis Records) 

Perhaps this is the sound of a 
songwriter coming of age. Not 
that Karine Polwart's previous 
work was in any way feeble, 
but that she has never sounded 
so confident, so self assured 
and so on top of her game as 
she does here. Like all great 
songs, this collection evokes 
vivid images, as the characters 
come to life and the scenes un- 
fold. Cover Your Eyes skewers 
the dastardly Donald Trump 
and his ruthless ‘development’ 
on the Aberdeenshire coast 
and hopes for and predicts its 
downfall. 

Tears For Lot's Wife retells 
the Old Testament story, as 
the protagonist fights the urge 
to look back on what's left of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Salter’s 
Road is a tribute to an elderly 
and inspiring neighbour and 
also a road close to home in the 
Scottish Borders. Half A Mile 
is a harrowing recounting of 
the murder of an 11-year-old 
girl that occurred in Polwart’s 
parish as she was growing up. 
The beautiful King Of Birds 
honours the brave souls who 
camped outside Christopher 
Wren’s St Paul’s Cathedral in 
protest against social injustice 
and economic unfairness. The 
musical backdrop for these fine 
songs is tasteful and unobtru- 
sive. Guitars, accordion and 
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| Stephen Fearing 
É Between Hurricanes Tour 


March 7 * Red Deer, AB - Elks Lodge 

March 8 * Edmonton, AB - Avenue Theatre 
March 10 * Calgary, AB - Ironwood Stage & Grill 
March 11 * Fernie, BC - The Arts Station 


March 12 * Nelson, BC - The Royal on Baker 
March 13 * Grand Forks, BC - The Gem Theatre 
March 14.* Vancouver, BC - St. James Hall 
March 19 * Denman Village, BC - Denman Community Hall 
Duncan, BC - Duncan Garage Showroom 
Parksville, BC - Errington Hall 


ranbrook, BC.- The Stage Door 
April 18 + Stratford, ON - Fosters Inn 
April 19 * Hamilton, ON - The Pearl Company 
‘April 20 + London, ON - The London Music Club 
April 25 * Toronto, ON - Hugh's Room 
April 27 * Windsor, ON - Mackenzie Hall Cultural Centre 
May 1 * Burnstown, ON, Neat Coffee Shop 
May 2 * Picton, ON - The Acoustic Grill 
May 3 * Kingston, ON - Octave Theatre 
May 4 * Kemptville, ON - The Branch Restaurant 
May 5 * Ottawa, ON - The Gladstone Theatre 
May 7 * Orillia, ON - The Orillia Opera House - Studio Theatre 


"As Song after song 
illustrates on Between 
Hurricanes, Fearing 
delivers his reflections, 
recollections and 
observations with an 
enveloping lyricism and 
he has, in the past quarter 
of a century, become the 
complete artist." 
-Penguin Eggs 


In Stores and on iTunes Now 


ld ET www.stephenfearing.com _ 
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percussion weave together 
in subtle patterns, while 
treads of harmonium, horn, 
clarinet flute and trumpet 
appear to add colour, always 
in total support of the lyric. 
Traces is a mighty piece of 
work — deep, emotional and 
satisfying ... and every time 
you listen there's something 
new to pull you in. Yes, this 
is the sound of a songwriter 
coming of age. 

— By Tim Readman 


Karine Polwart 
Threshold: The Best of Karine 
Polwart So Far (Borealis Records) 

Ms. Polwart is a talented 
Scottish singer/songwriter 
who may have come to 
your attention as a member 
of Malinky and Battle- 
field Band. Threshold is a 
collection cherry picked 
from her first four studio 
albums released between 
2003 and 2008. There's a 
strong family connection in 
the song themes. Rivers Run 
is a prayer for a better world 
for our children, written for 
her son; Take Its Own Time 
is about her dad's philosophy 
of life. Daisy was written on 
the birth of her niece. 

There are traditional songs 
with similar themes here, 
too— the folk standard The 
Dowie Dens of Yarrow 
tells of a one-sided battle 
between a single knight and 
nine brothers. The Death 
of Queen Jane recounts the 
fate of Jane Seymour, who 
died after giving birth. The 
accompaniment is nicely bal- 
anced and allows the songs 
to breathe. There's an ap- 
pealing blend of traditional 
and contemporary influences 
at work in the playing and 
arrangements. Just like Red 
Rose, it's only available in 
Canada but unlike that poor 
excuse for proper tea, this 


collection has a great deal 
of strength and colour. An 
excellent introduction to a 
talented musician. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Barley Brothers 
Earthly Road (Independent) 

Many natural treasures are 
hidden away on the beautiful 
islands in the Gulf of Geor- 
gia, between B.C.'s Lower 
Mainland and Vancouver 
Island. Buck McDonald is 
one of them. Buck writes 
and sings about what he 
knows — life on Salt Spring 
Island. Ably supported by his 
Barley Brothers — longtime 
bassman Dave Roland and 
producer/mandolinist Craig 
McKerron — Buck regales 
us with a variety of tales. 
Whether it's the laid back 
island-time lifestyle, as cap- 
tured on the tongue-in-cheek 
Ordinary Day; the wacky 
conversations in the barroom 
reported on Think I'll Have 
Another Round; the need to 
journey to somewhere sunny 
in the rainy season described 
on See You In The Spring; or 
the reflections on younger 
traveling days recounted in 
Yesterday's News, the flavour 
of Salt Spring is ever-pres- 
ent. Earthly Road is simple, 
Canadian roots music that 
comes straight from the heart 
and, just like the island it 
comes from, it's an un- 
spoiled beauty. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Sweet Lowdown 
May (Independent) 

After five years, the three 
young women from Victoria 
who make up The Sweet 
Lowdown just keep getting 
better. In fact, good enough 
to create a gem in their soph- 
omore disc. 

Their melange of folk, 
old-time and bluegrass music 


is SO easy to listen to. Soaring 
harmonies, a good mixture of 
self-written songs and instru- 
mentals, as well as a couple of 
traditional tunes all make for a 
mighty fine package. 

Miriam Sonstenes's fiddle 
playing is deservedly grabbing 
a lot of notice on the West 
Coast. She can rip off a fine 
instrumental like Big Wave, 
which came to her after a har- 
rowing ferry crossing, and her 
backup playing is consistently 
melodic and fitting. 

Bremer is no slouch on the 
banjo. Adept at both Scruggs 
rolls and clawhammer style, 
she is rock solid although not 
pyrotechnical. Amanda Blied 
shows promise as a songwriter, 
and all three sing like birds. 
They get a little backup from 
bassist Sam Howard and from 
producer Adrian Dolan on viola 
and mandola but they don't 
need much help. It's all there. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Mary Gauthier 
Live At Blue Rock (CD Baby) 

Since scoring with fans on re- 
cent discs like The Foundling, 


Mercy Now, and Drag Queens 
In Limousines, Mary Gauthier 
has waited a while to put out 
her first live disc (in partnership 
with CD Baby). While her fans 
may have been impatient, the 
wait has been worth it in terms 


of the confidence of her stage- 
craft. She pretty much owns 
this set of songs, from her own 
classics like the aforementioned 
Drag Queens In Limousines, I 
Drink, and Karla Faye, to three 
numbers by Fred Eaglesmith 
(whose guest she was on his 
recent Tin Can Caravan, Chi- 
cago to L.A., tour, along with 
artists like Robbie Fulks, Tif 
Ginn, John Dee Graham, Roger 
Marin, and Jon Langford). The 
other tracks are equally strong. 
This set is focused firmly 
on Gauthier's voice, guitar 
and harmonica, though she's 
backed by the rock-solid duo of 
Mike Meadows on percussion 
and Tania Elizabeth on fiddle, 
vocals and percussion. The 
latter is particularly helpful 
with her edgy, droning, fiddle 
work adding a John Cale/Velvet 
Underground/almost-out-there 
vibe to the proceedings and 
insuring that we're always lis- 
tening because you never quite 
know what's coming next. Any- 
one who's waited until now for 
an introduction to Gauthier's 
oeuvre should definitely pick 
this disc up for a classic dose 
of her repertoire, and loyal fans 
should, too, as an extension 
of the ongoing talents of this 
Louisiana native and Nashville 
resident. Classic stuff. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Daniel Romano 
Come Cry With Me (Normaltown Records) 

A Nudie suit and a cowboy 
hat could have been a joke at 
the expense of country artists of 
another era. One listen though 
reveals that on the cover of 
Daniel Romano's Come Cry 
With Me the outfit is an hom- 
age. This is a hard-core country 
recording that conjures up the 
crying in your beer songs of 
another generation. What Ro- 
mano may lack in vocal beauty 
and richness he more than com- 
pensates for with gut-wrench- 
ing lyrics. The opening track 
Middle Child leaves no doubt 
of the sincerity of Romano or 
the album title. The old-timey 
treatment of the material is 
well suited and if you love the 
style of music, it wouldn't be 
hard to imagine George Jones's 
plaintive tones on Where No 
One Else Will Find It. Fans of 
country and western music will 
love this disc but not everyone 
is going ‘get it’. 

— By Ruth Blakely 


Reviews 


Harry Manx 
Om Suite Ohm (Dog My Cat Records) 

The main variation of the new 
Harry Manx disc is a slight 
shift away from acoustic blues 
to a more electric sound with 
the addition of Clayton Doley 
on Hammond organ and piano, 
Kelby MacNayr on drums and 
Martyn Jones on bass. It's not 
major, since he still covers 
his traditional East Indian 
touchstones and even ventures 
into Jazz, and it's territory 
he's touched on before in his 
collaborations with Kevin 
Breit and others. He also shares 
vocals with Emily Braden and 
Yeshe N'Goni, not to mention a 
spoken word vocal by Gunjurra 
Waitairie. There's certainly 
exoticism and world influences 
and some nice instrumental 
collaborations with Ger- 
man-born string player Hans 
Christian, who shares his love 
of Indian inspiration. In other 
words, it's prime Manx. Some 
might find his dipping into 
classic jazz, John Coltrane's A 
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Love Supreme, a little controver- 
sial but Manx is a consummate 
musician and doesn't imitate. He 
finds interfaces on slide guitar 
for some of the melody phrases 
Coltrane plays. Likewise, Yeshe 
N'Goni's vocals approximate 
some of the horn lines while 
finding their own interpretation. 
His lyrics take inspiration from 
the vocal passage in the original 
and incorporate the "elation-el- 
egance-exaltation," phrase from 
Coltrane's liner notes while still 
being Manx-like. Some of the 
best tracks are the revisits of 
Carry My Tears and Reuben's 
Train, as well as new tracks Saya 
and Further Shore. It’s all prime 
Manx, beautifully mixed by 
Wynn Gogol, and worthy of close 
attention by Manx's many fans 
and those unlucky enough not to 
have had the previous pleasure. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Cam Salay 
Wishbone (Independent) 

Salay was bass and banjo 
player in the Juno-winning Pa- 
perboys. He recently travelled 
to Nashville to visit former 
band mate Steve Mitchell, 
carrying a batch of original 
songs. They hit the studio with 
Steve producing, grabbed some 
talented sidemen from the 
deep pool of Music City talent, 
and Wishbone was born. The 
result is a robust EP, heavily 
laced with wry humour, which 
covers the territory around 
folk, country and rock music. 
Marry for the Cash kicks things 
off with the observation that 
marrying for love will only get 
you so far! Johnson Fair has 
the more traditional theme of 
looking forward to wooing the 


local beauty at the annual town 
shindig. Willy tells the tale of 


two musical soul brothers met, conspi 


spiritual transformation after an 
encounter with a wolf. Nightime 
celebrates music, The Mystery 
invokes faith in natural wonder 
and One Step Back concerns the 
joys of returning home. Well 
worth a listen. 

— By Tim Readman 


Tannis Slimmon 
In And Out Of Harmony (Independent) 
Quite the introspective outing, 
this third solo recording from 
Ms. Slimmon. Death, depres- 
sion, darkness and delight 
dominate this disc. While its 
deeply personal motifs suggest 
Slimmon has spent her share 
of time in the company of the 
black dog, an equal sense of joy 
and optimism prevails over any 
possibility of excessive despair. 
Beautifully produced by her 
husband Lewis Melville— he of 
the Rheostatics, Skydiggers and 


Grievous Angels notoriety — In 
And Out of Harmony flourishes 
with a gospel ambiance that 
dominates such telling tracks as 
Glad And Glorious Day, Hey 
Hosanna, Noah's Work and One 
More Day. 

While the guest list includes 
such folk and roots luminaries 
as Harry Manx, Ray Bonneville 
and David Francey, Slimmon's 
superb singing and acute sense 
of melody makes this somewhat 
pensive recording a cut above. 
Indeed, it sounds as though her 
voice has dropped an octave 
since the award-winning Lucky 
Blue, which simply adds to the 
self-assurance clearly reflected 
throughout. She's an adventur- 
ous soul, too, resurrecting the 
talking drum of the late Sekou 
Koné and incorporating the 
thrilling kora of Mansa Sissoka 
along with the tasteful ngoni of 


4: blend of b West African mus 


CANADA'S. OTTAWA VALLEY MEETS OLD-TIME APPALACHIA. 
CRACK FIDDLING, ELECTRIC STEPDANCING, SWEET SINGING. 


New. releases coming up by 
MonkeyJunk, Tim Hus,Amos Garrett Jazz Trio, Ronnie Earl and the Broadcasters, 
The Duke Robillard Band, Rory Block ana lan Tyson's All The Good ‘Uns Vol II 


BOOKING: 

Frank Hoorn / Near North Music 
frank@nearnorthmusic.com 
www.nearnorthmusic.com / 250.847.5228 


NAN 


www.Stonyplainrecords.com 
(780) 468-6423 


TOUR DETAILS, MUSIC, VIDEO & MORE: WWW.APRILVERCH.COM 
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Abdoulaye Koné. 

Manx's sublime slide contri- 
butions also deserve mention 
in dispatches. Tannis Slimmon 
clearly wears her heart on her 
sleeve on this disc and it's an 
honest and endearing addi- 
tion to an already impressive 
catalogue. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Jack de Keyzer 
Electric Love (Blue Star Records) 

With each new release, 
Jack de Keyzer enlarges his 
kingdom. Few before him 
have evolved their niche with 
the same degree of grace and 
promise, each step forward 
reinforced by constant touring 
and a 110-per-cent dedication 
to the craft of ripping up an 
audience and packing a dance 
floor. His is a blues variant — de 
Keyser's beginnings as a rock- 
abilly performer and, through 
his own discovery of the blues, 
has injected his British-af- 
fected guitar style with strong 
elements of soul — both in his 
vocal approach and in his ar- 
rangements. The punkish snarl 
that characteristically accom- 
panied his Bopcats presence 
eventually transformed itself 
into the take-charge confidence 


you see on stage, befitting 
of the newfound King of the 
Blues. 

The title track literally catch- 


es fire as Jack's guitar assumes 
the role of axe murderer in the 
vein of Clapton and Hendrix, 
complete with backup singers, 
keeping the scale of the song 
memorable. Soul plays into the 
mix with a Santana-like guitar 
tone and de Keyzer's patent- 
ed soul man vocals on Good 
Thing —a largely underexposed 
instrument quickly catching 
up to his phenomenal abilities 
on guitar. Backup singers and 
layers of classical guitar add 
sophistication, compositionally. 
The reliance on Shawn Jack- 
son and Sharon Lee Williams's 
support vocals is a wondrous 
thing. Sitting back on both 
Rock Me Like This and Party, 
both play a large role in the ar- 
rangements as de Keyzer layers 
in more of David McMorrow's 
piano on the former, more 
of his B3 on the latter. The 
laidback 7o The Beauty Of You 
exposes de Keyzer's abilities as 
a serious singer, McMorrow's 
B3 sewing up the arrangement. 
The fun returns with Mojo 
Woman as de Keyzer injects 
slide into its harder-rocked 
edge while My Love Has Gone 
reveals de Keyzer at his best — 
slowed down, lethal leads 
supported by McMorrow's B3 


and his own soulful vocals. 
This may not be Jack's most 

consistent release but it's his 

most powerful, electric outing, 

giving his rabid fans a lot more 

to love about Jack de Keyzer. 
— By Eric Thom 


Bellowhead 
Broadside (Navigator Records) 
Bellowhead divide opinion. 
Some find them to be pomp- 
ous, grandiose and over-clev- 
er. I used to be one of those 
miserable gits — until I saw 
them live. Then it all fell into 
place. Bellowhead are brash, 
over-the-top, nutty and hugely 
entertaining. They do for tra- 
ditional English folksong what 
Madness did to ska— jolly it 
up for a younger audience and 
make it popular again. This is a 
sprawling, ambitious work, ex- 
pertly produced by John Leck- 
ie, (Stone Roses, Radiohead) 
which manages to capture 
the manic energy of their live 
show. As the 11-person jugger- 
naut comes flying out of your 
speakers, you will be variously 
assaulted with vocals, fiddle, 
guitars, bouzouki, mandolin, 
banjo, melodeon, concertina, 
claviola, trumpet, trombone, 
saxophone, bass clarinet, 


helicon, tuba, drums, cello, 
oboe and English bagpipes. 
Resistance is futile. You have 
been hit by a broadside. Make 
sure you go down dancing! 


— By Tim Readman 


Our Lady of the Tall Trees (Independent) 

Our Lady of the Tall Trees is 
the superb sophomore effort 
from Cahalen Morrison and Eli 
West, coming off the brilliant 
debut The Holy Coming of 
the Storm in 2010. This duo 
sizzles through a dozen tracks, 
mostly penned by Morrison 
but including three covers and 
one traditional tune, The Poor 
Cowboy. 

Lonesome, wailing vocals 
from Morrison are tempered by 
West's softer tones, producing 
riveting harmonies that arch 
and soar. Both players are out- 
standing instrumentalists, with 
Morrison offering mandolin, 
clawhammer banjo and lap 
slide guitar and West on guitar, 
bouzouki and clawhammer 
banjo. 

The title track showcases 
their voluble, sustained har- 
monies. There is also a ripping 
version of Loretta, Townes Van 
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Ghosts of 
Pictou County 


Jim Dorie is a Nova Scotia singer-song- 
writer with wonderful instincts for 
storytelling. ECMA nominated “Ghosts of 
Pictou County” is a powerful mixture, a 
blend of nostalgia and tribulation. 


Available on iTunes, CD Baby, and 
jimdorie.com 


The best of the planet's roots musics, from Anglo trad to 
Zanzibar pop. You'll read about it first in ^-^ - magazine. 


* Proper-job paper edition! © Go-faster digital edition! © 
* Cheap deal for UK students! © fRoots Radio podcast! © 


www.frootsmag.com 


32 years of the very best local music from out there! 
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Zandt’s paean to a loving 
woman who deserved better. 

Tim O’Brien sings their 
praises in liner notes that 
bear repeating: “Music like 
this doesn’t come along 
very often. This stuff just 
reassures me. I’m ready 
for whatever they have to 
bring.” 

— By Doug Swanson 
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CIM BI WII LC BROCE S 
Songs for the Breathing Walls 


(Sunflower Records) 


Bridges: Live at Lula Lounge 
(Sunflower Records) 

Passionate and prolific, 
Lenka Lichtenberg is a force 
of nature within Canada’s 
world music scene. Born 
in Prague of East European 
heritage, she is a composer, 
vocalist, producer, ethno- 
musicologist and bandleader 
with five solo CDs and 
several collaborative proj- 
ects to her credit. Although 
she works in six languages, 
Lichtenberg has made Yid- 
dish her main medium out of 
a deep belief in keeping that 
tradition alive (her mother is 
a Holocaust child survivor). 
She has recorded what she 
calls “Yiddish ethno-jazz" 
with members of Tasa, and 
partnered with oud and 
violin virtuoso Yair Dalal 
in a unique Yiddish-Iraqi 
work-in-progress. Now 
Lichtenberg has released 
two boundary-pushing CDs. 
Bridges, recorded live at 
Toronto’s Lula Lounge, pairs 
her with Middle Eastern 
musician-dancer Roula Said 
in a Yiddish-Arabic musical 
dialogue. Backed by superb 
musicians like Ravi Naim- 
pally, Ernie Tollar, John 
Gzowski and Alan Hether- 
ington, Lichtenberg and Said 
trade vocals on songs like 


Nujum and Open My Eyes. 
Although the English lyrics 
are sometimes a little too on 
the nose, the music is often 
thrilling and the album's 
cross-cultural message, best 
expressed in the opener 
Peace is the Only Way, 
admirable. Lichtenberg's 
Songs for the Breathing 
Walls took her into 12 Czech 
and Moravian synagogues 
where she recorded songs 
based on biblical texts once 
recited and chanted within 
those walls. Set to ouds, 
sitars, clarinets and violins, 
the Jewish liturgical poems 
and prayers take on a pow- 
erful, haunting quality. Like 
Loreena McKennitt with 
Celtic sounds, Lichtenberg 
is pushing Yiddish music be- 
yond its klezmer stereotype 
into a truly inspired form of 
world music. 

— By Nicholas Jennings 


Slocan Ramblers 
Shaking Down the Acorns (Independent) 

Every few years a new 
generation of bluegrass 
players seems to be spawned 
from the hipster streets of 
Toronto. Enter the Slocan 
Ramblers, one of the hottest 
young bluegrass bands I’ve 
heard for ages. 

Helped along the way by 
producer Andrew Collins, 
the mandolinist for the 
Foggy Hogtown Boys, of 
the last crop of bluegrass 
players, this quartet keeps up 
the tradition of hot instru- 
mental chops and tight vocal 
harmonies expected in a top 
band. 

It’s hard to single any of 
them out, they all play so 
darned smooth and make 
it sound so easy. But I'll 
give special nod to guitarist 
Darryl Poulsen, who has 
written a killer instrumental 
in Norah’s Turn. The choice 


of songs includes a variety of 
writers, from Charlie Monroe 
to a gem by Jonathan Byrd and 
Corin Raymond. But my one 
criticism of the band is the lack 
of original songs, other than 
three instrumentals. Hopefully 
the boys will stop ramblin' 
enough to do some writing for 
their next outing. 

— By Mike Sadava 


J.R. Shore 
State Theatre (Independent) 

I've never been to J.R. 
Shore's house in Calgary but 
Vll bet it’s big and pink. 

Nobody evokes the spirit of 
The Band, without imitating 
them, more than J.R., who gets 
that loose-tight feel that sounds 
effortless, but at the same 
time you know there's a lot of 
thought behind it. I suppose 
you could call it Americana, 
with touches of country, rock, 
blues and New Orleans funk, 
backed up by a crack band that 
includes both steel guitar and 
the swirl of Hammond organ, 
fronted by Shore's inimitable 
gruff voice. 

This double disc, his third, 
shows Shore's talents as both 
a songwriter and interpreter 
of others’ songs. The first is a 
dozen of his originals, all story 
songs. He writes about a black 
ballplayer who made the major 
leagues before Jackie Robin- 
son, the Dreyfus scandal in 


19th- century France, the Cree 
Chief Poundmaker. The second 
disc is eight covers, including 
The Coasters' $moky Joe's 
Cafe, the Grateful Dead's Deal 
and, not surprisingly, a nod 
to The Band in W.S. Walcott’s 
Medicine Show. Levon would 
be proud of both discs. 

— By Mike Sadava 


James Gordon 
Coyote's Calling (Borealis Records) 

I've written about James be- 
fore and admired his work for 
a long time, from his days in 
Tamarack to his stint on CBC's 
Basic Black as songwriter in 
residence for five years. If he 
never wrote another song his 
body of work would stand as 


one of the best creative outputs 
of any Canadian songwriter. 

I wrote those words six years 
ago ... and luckily there's still 
no sign of him stopping. 

Coyote's Calling is his latest 
release. He steps from writing 
about today's issues, like every 
good folksinger who is worth 
his salt, in We Are The Nine- 
ty-Nine to a commentary on the 
commuting way of life in Fast 
Food on a Slow Road. 

Then to a lovely co-write 
with Katherine Wheatley about 
climate change called The Si- 
lence in the Snow and changing 
gears to a lovely heartfelt song 
about Jack Layton with words 
taken from his last letter before 
his death (Jack's Dream). 
James rarely disappoints. 

In Coyote's Calling, James 
proves once again ... song- 
writin’ chops, he's got 'em ... 
in spades. 

— By les siemieniuk 


The Pogues 
The Very Best Of The Pogues (Rhino) 

This is The Pogues and these 
are their very best songs. 

But then you knew that from 
the various other Best Ofs 
they've released, didn't you? 

— By Richard Thornley 


100 Mile House 
Wait With Me (Chronograph Records) 

This alternative folk group 
consists of the Edmonton-based 
husband-and-wife duo Peter 
Stone and Denise MacKay 
along with violin, mandolin 
player and multi-instrumen- 
talist Scott Zubot. Zubot is 
another of the musical family 
that has already launched Jesse 
(Zubot & Dawson and Black 
Hen Records) and Joshua (a 
Montreal jazz musician) and 
he looks to be just as strong 
creatively, adding well-defined 
solos and flourishes throughout 
the disc. 

The group, as a whole, has 
that kind of craft and focus that 
you know by the one-minute, 
50-second mark on any given 
track that you're going to hear 
something interesting. Besides 
guitar Stone adds piano and 
MacKay percussion. Their 
songwriting is concise and 
fluent, the vocals harmonize 
pleasingly together and are sol- 
id individually. It's their third 
disc in four years, following 
2011’s hollow ponds and the 
two-track EP New Year. Stand- 
out tracks are the title track, 
Last Call, Rosalita, and The 
First Time, though the whole 
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6850 km from Victoria to Saint John's, 4 friends, dozens of charities 
countless musicians,15 concerts, 1 very important cause. 


Generating conversation about depression, suicide and other mental health 
issues affecting youth and young adults. Through concerts and other 
events we Will bring together communities that support local and regional 
mental health organizations. 


How can you help? 
Go to www.hillarysride.ca often and keep an eye on the planning, 
the trip, the concerts and the cause. 


Thank you to all of those who have contributed their time, their 
talent, their gifts, their art, their heart and their dollars to this effort. 
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“*_. Spiritually 
uplifting and 
delicious for 
the ears.” 

— Michael Wrycraft 


returns with 
. In and Out of Harmony 
her much anticipated follow-up 


to the award-winning Lucky Blue 
Available through Outside Music 
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disc is refreshingly listen- 
able. They’re the kind of 
band that projects a distinct 
persona and can definitely 
build a strong following. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Dale Watson 
El Rancho Azul (Red House Records) 

It seems as if Dale Watson 
has been knocking around 
the music business for 
generations, but he really 
didn’t come to any serious 
public attention until the 
mid °90s. He is unapologet- 
ically not a product of the 
Nashville music machine 
(which is teetering on the 
edge of extinction anyway). 
Watson’s music, such as the 
rollicking J Drink To Re- 
member, belongs in a Texas 
honkytonk. There’s a pretty 
serious musical tip of the 
hat to Asleep At The Wheel 
and fans of Texas swing 
would enjoy twirling across 
the dance floor to Cowboy 
Boots. This isn’t music to 
make you think. These are 
songs that complement a 
Lone Star beer and if you 
close your eyes, it isn’t hard 
to envisage a dance floor 
packed with cowboys and 
gals as the music plays. 

— By Ruth Blakely 


Jorge Miguel 
Guitarra Flamenca/Flamenco Guitar 
(Andaluz Music) 

The simple title suggests 
a dry introduction to the 
Spanish style known for 
its virtuosity. But there’s 
nothing perfunctory about 
Miguel’s second album. 
From its tastefully designed 
DigiPack cover to the eight 
fiery tracks inside, this is fla- 
menco at its finest. Miguel, 
whose family comes from 
the birthplace of flamenco 
in Spain’s Andalucia region, 
studied with masters such as 


Carlos del Rio and Augustin 
‘Bola’ Carbonell. Now living 
in Toronto, where he works 
with his own ensemble and 
companies like Esmeralda 
Enrique’s Academy of Span- 
ish Dance, he performs with 
a gusto he calls “full contact, 
hard-core” flamenco. Tracks 
like the tempo-shifting 
Alegrias en La and the 
spirited Rumba Tangos are 
take-no-prisoner affairs, full 
of rousing vocals, percus- 
sive handclaps or “palmas” 
and Miguel’s fleet-fingered 
guitar playing. Even quieter 
numbers like the meditative 
Trocitus (Solea) and the 
gentle Silencio por Alegrias 
are brimming with emotion. 
Siguirlyas en La Bemol, 
which starts out slowly and 
builds to a furious finish 
with rapid-fire strumming 
known as “rasgueado,” best 
showcases Miguel’s style: 
fast, fluid and full of passion. 
— By Nicholas Jennings 


Stephen Fearing 
Between Hurricanes (Lowden Proud) 
His first album of new 
material under his own name 
since 2006's Yellowjacket 
finds Stephen Fearing reas- 
serting his solo bona fides 
after a lengthy patch devot- 
ing his talents to Blackie 
and the Rodeo Kings and 
his pairing with Andy 
White. Between Hurricanes, 
which only threatens to be 
topical, finds him musing 
on the silver linings of life's 
vicissitudes like some kind 
of bizarro-universe Rich- 
ard Thompson. Tunes like 
Wheel of Love and These 
Golden Days tease out the 
sweetness in bitter reality, 
the former tune standing 
out, along with the hopped- 
up Keep Your Mouth Shut, 
from the album's prevailing 
subdued vibe. Of course any 


folky worth his plectrum has 
got to gaze on hardship, which 
Fearing finds in Cold Dawn, 
inspired by a tragic helicopter 
crash off the coast of New- 
foundland in 2009. Producer 
John Whynot, a stalwart of 
Fearing's side-projects and 
solo works, is on hand to 
keep things clean and pristine, 
chipping in keyboards and bass 
on the parsimonious, mostly 
acoustic arrangements. A gentle 
reading of Gordon Lightfoot's 
Early Morning Rain is of a 
piece with an album that, if it 
has nothing urgent on its mind, 
is a respectable slice of Cana- 
dian folk from one of its most 
reliable proponents. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Vishten 
Mosaik (Independent) 

Vishtén are an Acadian trio 
from Prince Edward Island, 
traditionally rooted but with 
the very contemporary goal 
of fusing music from a wide 
range of cultures. Songs are in 
French, largely carried by Pas- 
telle LeBlanc, and instruments 
are adeptly traded off among 
all three players: LeBlanc, her 
sister Emmanuelle, and Pascal 
Miousse. Musically they draw 
inspiration from Scotland 
(on Shetland's Magical Bus, 
tunes inspired by a bus ride), 
Cape Breton and other parts 
Maritime, as well as the end 
of the road for many expelled 
Acadians in Louisiana (several 
songs have Cajun origins). 

On the sets of tunes they can 
sound quite expansively trad ./ 
arr., but on the songs we are 
treated to more contemporary 
folk stylings. Nothing too 
outrageous, it is to be admitted, 
but a sound that will definitely 
pull an audience from beyond 
regular folk crowds. Ultimately, 
the strongest effort to date from 
this young band. 

— By Richard Thornley 
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Ron Sexsmith 
Forever Endeavour (Warner) 

Sexsmith probably winces 
every time the term “critic’s 
darling" comes up whenever he 
releases a new record but it's 
something he's just going to 
have to come to terms with. 

Forever Endeavour,the 13th 
album of beautifully crafted 
pop songs he's released since 
1991, isn't exactly going to 
kill it. Mitchell Froom does his 
usual impeccable job layering 
arrangements, from strings 
through to ragtime horns, but 
the bones of these luminous 
songs would be peeking out 
whether artfully presented or 
not. Lots of winners in this 
batch but current favourite 
is Back of My Hand, which 


Ron Sexsmith 


sounds like it could have come 

out of the '80s songwriting 

collaboration between Paul 

McCartney and Elvis Costello. 
— By Tom Murray 


Tippy Agogo & Bill 
Bourne 
Amoeba Collective (Busted Flat Records) 
Whatever Tippy Agogo and 
Bill Bourne were experiment- 
ing with when they named this 
disc, the cell damage remains 
audible across its 10 original 
tracks — but in an exciting, 
fresh way. Loosely billed as 
a world music excursion, the 
concept remains open-ended: 
a Vulcan mind meld of genres 
are part of their mix — elements 
of rock, blues, reggae and free- 
form jazz as one tries to get a 
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handle on where they're head- 
ing, as in Yo Mojo. This sen- 
sation is immediately replaced 
by the clear vision behind Mud 
Bears Park— solid rock driven 
by fluid guitar and a solid 
backbeat. Marketplace has its 
roots in percussive sounds of 
Africa while its lyrics recall 
Motherless Children. Percus- 
sion and rhythm is a big part of 
the Amoeba Collective sound. 
They even delve into hip-hop 
via Captain Beefheart on Bobby 
Johnson while Black Banks 
reveals Bourne & Co. getting 
their King Crimson meets Be 
Bop Deluxe on. Beyond Agogo 
and Bourne, the band includes 
Madagascar Slim, Michelle 
Josef, Tom Mennier and, as 
identified in the liner notes, 
“Spacial Guests" (Donato Sci- 
pioni and Jasmine Ohlhauser). 
A blast from Bourne's past, Old 
Crow suggests his folk roots, 
making the most of harp and 
Mennier's exceptional piano. 
The captivating Oh, How Beau- 
tiful seems to capture that outer 
space somewhere between the 
Grateful Dead and Hot Tuna, 
complete with tribal chanting — 
it's a jam that, quite frankly, 
has gone on forever and been 
entirely satisfying. Ascending/ 
Descending does exactly that, 
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fusing guitar samples over an 
earthy drum mix. The last two 
tracks on the disc continue what 
seems to be in-studio improv 
fun yet, at the same time, 
there's something intoxicating 
in their madness. As psyche- 
delic rock merges with spooky 
space vibes, all spiced up by 
Amoeba Collective's approach 
to fusion, you become hungry 
again as soon as you've eaten. 
Kudos to Josef for the quality 
of the drum tones. This release 
is a gas. 

— By Eric Thom 
Peter Osti shko 
The Mando Chronicles (Red House) 

It's unusual to find an album 
with tunes by Duke Ellington, 
Bill Monroe, Antonio Vivaldi, 
musettes, mazurkas, choros, 
and traditional Ukrainian 
melodies. But it's all there on 


s: spring 2013 


mandolinist Peter Ostroush- 
ko's three-disc set, The Mando 
Chronicles. More than three 
hours of mandolin music, and 
I'll take it all. 

Using no less than 11 dif- 
ferent mandolins, mandolas 
and mandocellos, the back- 
up musicians are of a range 


comparable to that of the music, 


including Norman and Nancy 
Blake, Johnny Gimble and a 
full orchestra. 

Ostroushko is a master musi- 
cian capable of mining music 
from all over the world span- 
ning three centuries, and is a 


great composer in many genres. 


Laid To Rest Beneath The 
Oklahoma Soil, an orchestrated 
piece he wrote in memory of a 
musical mentor, might bring a 
tear to your eye, while his old- 
time Proud Boys of Manassas 
gets the toes a-tappin'. 
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He may not have the same 
cachet as mandolin players 
like David Grisman and Sam 
Bush but his versatility and 
overall musical knowledge is 
unmatched. Ethnomusicolo- 
gists will find a treasure trove 
in the rare pieces he unearths 
and mandolin players may be 
inspired to start learning Bach 
concertos on top of bluegrass 
breakdowns. And it's a worthy 
investment for those who can 
appreciate music played with 
passion and consummate skill. 

— By Mike Sadava 


entall 
Flesh and Bone (True North) 

First, in the '80s and '90s, 
there was the Barney Bentall 
and the Legendary Hearts 


Barney Be 


period with a rockin’ career arc 
that any musician would love 
to have. Then in 1997, for 10 
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years, came the family man 
and ranch owner in the Cariboo 
— the whatever happened to 
Barney Bentall period. 

In 2006 he musically re- 
emerged as Barney Bentall, 
singer/songwriter, folky and 
rootsy, with plenty of stories 
to tell as Flesh and Bone, this 
third solo album, can attest. 

Not many musicians get to 
re-invent themselves and not 
many do it this well. Barney 
is a terrific songwriter and 
musician who keeps delivering 
substantial goods with each 
outing. The 11 great songs on 
Flesh and Bone go from folky 
to bluesy to rootsy in their style, 
and from B.C. to Newfound- 
land in their subject matter. 
This release just strengthens 
the story and legend of Barney 
Bentall. 

— By les siemieniuk 
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Fay Hield and Hurri- 
cane Party 
Orfeo (Topic Records) 

Fay Hield's previous record- 
ing was a sparser, more tautly 
produced affair that provided a 
perfect setting for her selection 
of often bleak and harrowing 
folksongs from the English 
tradition. This is more of the 
same but the setting here is 
more luxuriant. Even the cover 
photo photography evinces a 
more subtle and seductive ap- 
proach. As befits an academic 
ethnomusicologist, her choice 
of songs is fascinating. There's 
the Lancashire cotton mill song 
Old ’Arris Mill; the gruesome 
lullaby Naughty Baby; Sir 
Orfeo —the re-telling of a 13th 
century Greek fable; and Terry 
Trousers, originally sung in 
Dickens's Dombey And Son by 
Captain Cuttle. The dream- 
team backing band features 
Andy Cutting (accordion), Jon 
Boden (fiddle, guitar, double 
bass), Sam Sweeney (fiddle, 
viola, cello), Rob Harbron 
(concertina, fiddle) and Martin 
Simpson (guitar, banjo) and 
they do a splendid job. All is 
overshadowed, however, by 


Hield's superb singing. She 
knows how to draw every 
nuance from each lyric and the 
result is spellbinding storytell- 
ing in song. A winner! 

— By Tim Readman 


David Essig 
Moon on Rough Bay (Watershed Records) 
Twenty albums along in 
an unflagging career, David 
Essig continues to surprise 
and delight listeners with his 
blues-fuelled folk and singer/ 
songwriter fare that celebrates 
life, love, lasting friendship 
and a sense of place. The title 
track profiles the remoteness 
of B.C.’s coastal communities 


New Country Rehab 


while tributes to two Canadian 
music legends, Willie P. Ben- 
nett (Willie P) and Colleen Pe- 
terson (Broken Promises), mine 
the passage of time and the 
people who travel along with it. 
A decidedly different bent than 
last year’s blues-soaked Rolling 
Back To Gallow’s Point, Moon 
on Rough Bay is predomi- 
nantly folk based and highly 
reflective, if not comparatively 
sombre. An exception must 
include Mule, driven by Essig’s 
skills on slide guitar and rela- 
tively upbeat despite its subject 
matter. Desert Way chronicles 
prostitution in its two-art 
construction as Essig assumes 
his distinctively deep, warm, 
lonesome-sounding vocal tone. 
Tributes to lost acquaintances 
keep coming with dedications 
to his mother and father, the 
second of which— One More 
Song — proves an album 
highlight, recalling Valdy on 
closer listen. Likewise, Mother 
Theresa has legs of its own 
while the closing instrumental, 
Twelve For Franco— another 
tribute — features 12-string slide 
guitar, providing a fair repre- 
sentation of what Essig does 
best. Gentle, thoughtful folk 
served up with both country 
blues and bluegrass elements, 
Essig remains one of our most 
cherished touchstones for the 
Canadian way of life. 

— By Eric Thom 
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New Country Rehab 
Ghost of Your Charms (Kelp Records) 

The second album from 
these alt-country Torontonians 
doesn't stray much from the 
first, matching an already estab- 
lished versatility in roots forms 
with a ferocious exploratory 
inventiveness that puts them 
one up on many other bands 
running the same route. There 
are covers (a yelping version 
of Hank Williams's Too Many 
Parties and Too Many Pals, a 
languorous The Image of Me) 
but both are rewired from the 
originals, branded Rehab style. 
Most interesting are the orig- 
inal songs that brazenly wear 
classic titles, like Lost High- 
way, which wears the skin of 
a venerated Williams song but 
captures a spirit more primal 
in the floor tom thudding and 
blues riff that anchors it. 

— By Tom Murray 


Rodney Brown with 
the Thunder Bay 
Symphony Orchestra 
Fort William (Starsilk Records) 

Rodney has created music out 
of Thunder Bay for the past 30 
years. This is his 10th album 
and it just sparkles. Rodney has 
long written of his part of the 
world but this project is a step 
up from past works. 

Fort William is a set piece 
with songs written by Rodney, 
orchestrated by Lise Vaugeois 
and accompanied by the Thun- 
der Bay Symphony Orchestra 
with snatches of First Nations 
drummers and singers, as well 
as fiddlers and pipers. 

It's a story of the fur trade, 
the voyageurs, and their wom- 
en and the legacy of the North 
West Company that, in the end, 
gave us present day Thunder 
Bay. A terrific local project that 
just adds colour and shape to 
the understanding of the history 
we all share in Canada. 

— By les siemieniuk 
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Ruth Minnikin 


The Minnikins’ Photo Album (independent) 
The words which come to 
mind when listening to The 
Minnikins’ Photo Album are 
along the lines of haunted, 
hallucinatory, off-kilter, spacey, 
and filled with a quality of 
reminiscence. Born of a project 
to initiate an ancestral archive 
of “stories taken from pho- 
tographs, letters and songs,” 
Ruth Minnikin spent “a year 
of Thursdays,” visiting with 
her grandmother, talking and 
remembering family history 
and singing hymns at her piano. 
The Nova Scotia singer/song- 
writer then recorded this disc 
with her brother, Gabriel, and 
her sister, Amy, and various 
members of her musical fam- 
ilies (groups) such as The Guth- 
‘ies, The Heavy Blinkers, and 
Che Echo Chamber. The results 
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are a wintry collection of minor 
key songs that are layered in 
levels like the depths of mem- 
ories. The disc is also, like its 
2006 predecessor, an example 
of limited edition folk art, with 
its denim wrapping, stitched 
on cover art, and hand-written 
liner notes — at once a deeply 
personal statement and beauti- 
ful artistic object. Posterity will 
determine at which end of the 
spectrum this item is placed but 
this critic is opting for classic. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Marianne Green 
(with Andy Irvine) 
Dear Irish Boy (Glas Records) 

A welcome set of Northern 
Irish songs here from Marianne 
Green on her debut album, 
produced by veteran traditional 
musician Andy Irvine. Andy's 


her accompanist on most of 


the album, providing spare and 
sympathetic bouzouki, mandola 
and harmonica throughout. 
Green's voice is utterly 
distinctive, sweet and del- 
icate, without artifice. She 
works wonders with the first 
few songs on the disc, The 
Banks of the Bann and The 
Doffin Mistress being particu- 
lar favourites. But thereafter, 
while Green's singing remains 
engrossing, I keep wishing that 
Irvine would either give her 
space to sing unaccompanied 
(for a bit) or change up the 
instrumentation (maybe a little 
more from Colum Sands's bass 
or Gerry O’Connor’s fiddle). 
Unfortunately neither happens 
and so the album does drag a 
bit from start to finish. That 
said, Irish song of this quality is 
thin in these parts and so we'll 
take this as a fine opening salvo 


from a major new talent. 
— By Richard Thornley 


Otis Taylor 
My World Is Gone (Telarc) 

Otis Taylor has turned his cul- 
turally sensitive gaze towards 
the plight of America's native 
population in My World Is 
Gone, focusing on the injustice 
and discrimination they endure 
to this day. Almost half of the 
13 original songs touch on 
aboriginal themes and the rest 
deal with topics that are rele- 
vant to the common experience. 
Mato Nanji, a longtime friend 
and a principal in the native 
blues-rock band Indigenous, 
lends considerable support with 
his voice and guitar. Taylor is 
your prototypical roots musi- 
cian, defying categorization 
in any genre. There is a strong 
blues influence, to be sure, but 


he dips deeply into the wells of 
folk, R&B and even funk. 

The plaintive title track may 
be the best cut on the album, 
rivalled by a poignant lament 
recounting the slaughter of 200 
Cheyenne and Arapaho in Sand 
Creek Massacre Mourning. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Russ Kelley 
Crazy Shades of Blue (Ark Road) 

To comment on the calibre 
of Russ Kelley's vocals after 
his untimely brush with ca- 
reer-threatening throat surgery 
would only make sense had I 
known what he sounded like 
before. Taking it as it lays, Cra- 
zy Shades of Blue is his Kel- 
ley's first post-op recording and 
it's taken him some time to get 
the wobble out of his legs. The 
good news is that the resulting 
10-track recording is reminis- 
cent of the warm, cuppa-coffee 
world of Ray Materick, Willie 
P. Bennett and, for my money, 
Harry Chapin. 

Kelley owns a slight rasp 
and one gets the feeling he's 
over-extending his reach in 
his approach. He sings like 
he's stretching to get there, not 
quite landing where he wants 
to. But the takeaway is lovely; 
he accomplishes his goals 
by going for it and the gentle 
accompaniment by the likes 
of bassist Gilles Fournier and 
drummer Daniel Roy tastefully 
offsets the slight burl of his 
voice, adding depth to each 
composition. The fact that this 
artist is the now-retired former 
head of the Canada Council for 
the Arts has no bearing on his 
musical talents. Yet, as clearly 
evidenced here, Kelley can 
write a mean song and play 
it forward with smoky-toned 
conviction. 

He's also got the smarts to 
surround himself with musi- 
cians who add their significant 
voices to his own, including 


Juno-winning sax player Jane 
Bunnett, West Coast Dobro 
master Doug Cox and multi-in- 
strumentalist Jaxon Haldane, 
who produced this Winni- 
peg-based project. 

From the opening Sometimes 
It's So Simple, driven by his 
upbeat guitar playing, to the 
title track, which benefits from 
Burnett's moody, adventur- 
ous sax excursions, Kelley 
succeeds in bringing his craft 
to bear on the material. With 
luck, he won't stop here and 
his newfound confidence will 
open new opportunities for his 
songwriting. 

— By Eric Thom 


Buddy Guy 
Live at Legends (RCA/Silvertone) 

What does a guy play who's 
considered the other King of 
the Blues, with more than 38 
albums and 77 years behind 
him? The short answer ... 
whatever he wants. This is 
heady stuff— live from the Chi- 
cago club that bears his name 
(albeit the now-closed original 
location, as this was recorded 
in 2010) and finding Buddy in 
a relaxed, comfortable mode. 
He tears big strips off his guitar 


with Best Damn Fool or his 
signature Damn Right I Got 
The Blues or gets it done with 
the help of his audience, as in 
Skin Deep, one of the album's 
highlights. This touring team 
has this material down pat, 

but not too pat, with enough 
raw edges to keep it interest- 
ing. Rick Hall provides guitar 
support and Marty Sammon 
keys and vocals while Orlando 
Wright (bass) and Tim Austin 
(drums) hold down the rhythm. 
Tom Hambridge (backing 
vocals) and David Grissom 
(guitar) guest and, although 
presented as a live release, Live 
At Legends actually contains 
three studio recordings from 


Christa C@iature 
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the session that spawned Living 
Proof. He blends sturdy origi- 
nals with fun covers by Cream, 
Hendrix, John Lee Hooker and 
Muddy Waters. At its most 
searing, Polka Dot Love cuts 
much more than mustard while 
Guy's take on Mannish Boy ups 
the mannish quotient signifi- 
cantly. Guy's cover of Willie 
Dixon's / Just Want To Make 
Love To You (which segues into 
Bobby Rush's Chicken Heads) 
turns the original on its ear, 
revealing the living legend as 
being equal parts adventurous 
and inventive. Even better, for 
the duration of the live set, he's 
clearly having a good time. 

— By Eric Thom 


Christa Couture 
The Living Record (One Foot Tapping Records) 

The melancholy cloud that 
shrouds this third full-length 
release (September 2012) from 
Christa Couture is understand- 
able if you have a little history. 
She is an adolescent cancer 
survivor and recently lost her 
infant son. 

That’s not to say her tragic 
circumstances have defined 
her or her music but she draws 
upon her own experiences at a 
visceral level that can border 
on obsession. 

That being said, this is a 
monumental achievement on 
many levels. Couture wrote all 
12 tracks on the album, lush, 
sophisticated songs about loss 
and heartache and the slow, 
painful road to recovery, or 
at least acceptance. Her rich, 
silky, creamy voice adds nu- 
ance to the sensitive lyrics. 

The multi-talented and 
ubiquitous Steve Dawson 
(when does the man sleep?) has 
grabbed this project with both 
hands. Besides producing, he 
plays acoustic, electric, bari- 
tone, Weissenborn, National 
and pedal steel guitars; mandot- 
ar; banjo; mellotron; tambou- 
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c Available on iTunes & CdBaby.com 
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SLIDE ° BLUES 
ROOTS: GOSPEL 


"A rock solid blues man surrounded by great players 
and singers performing great songs" 
— Paul Mills 


. New album 
released October 2012: 


Heads Up 


with 18 classic 
Jez Lowe 
songs 


full details at www.jezlowe.com 
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rine; ukulele; something 
called a fun machine; oh, 
and vocals. The top-notch 
studio musicians lay down 
their tracks layer upon layer, 
bound together by Dawson's 
glue. 

I look forward to a release 
with less heartache and 
sorrow and more joy. She 
deserves nothing less. 

— By Doug Swanson 
Mory Kante 
La Guinéenne (Discograph) 

Mory Kante, there's a 
name I haven't heard in a 
while. Yet here he is with a 
fresh, sparkling collection of 
songs that's easily one of the 
best things I’ve heard this 
year. Perhaps it helps that it 
arrives mid-February when 
we most need a good blast 
of something from warmer 
climes ... but whatever the 
reason, don't pass this one 
by. No lyric sheet with my 
review copy but the music is 
more than enough: high- 
gloss, pop-sheened grooves, 
a brilliant mix of '80s synth 
pad stabs, Norwegian brass, 
and Guinean acoustics. 
Kante's voice soars above it 
all, and while a couple of the 
songs are less-than-incen- 
diary, the title track and the 
reggae-laced Malibala will 
have you driving off the road 
if you aren't careful. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Matheu Watson 
Dunrobin Place (Independent) 

Can I be the first to call 
him the Mike Oldfield of 
Celtic music? Probably not, 
but nonetheless he deserves 
the title. The all-instrumental 
Dunrobin Place sounds like 
it was performed by a crack 
band of folk roots players. 
In fact, as the Oldfield ref- 
erence suggests, everything 
was played by Mr. Watson 
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himself ... and let me tell 
you, this boy can play more 
than a bit! There's guitar, 
fiddle, banjo, mandolin, lap 
steel, organ, oud, bouzou- 
ki, whistle and flute and 
more besides — all expertly 
blended into a fine musical 
concoction. There's a strong 
flavour of his native Scot- 
land throughout, interlaced 
with tastes of Appalachia, 
Ireland, Brittany and Arabia. 
There are dance numbers 
and slow ballads, stirring 
tunes and soothing melodies. 
His previous work with Cara 
Dillon and the Treacher- 
ous Orchestra, and on the 
soundtrack for the Pixar 
movie Brave, hinted at his 
talent. On Dunrobin Place 
it's laid bare for all to see. 
Matheu Watson, it's a name 
to watch out for. 

— By Tim Readman 


Stan Rogers 

From Fresh Water — Remastered 
NorthWest Passage — Remastered 
(Borealis Records) 

Every year almost 200 folk 
deejay's in North America 
compile their play lists into 
one big document that pres- 
ents a pretty good picture 
of what's being played on 
folk radio— on community 
stations in Canada and pub- 
lic radio in the U.S. Good 
to know what's popular and 
who's delivering the goods 
in the airplay department 
because that actually makes 
careers sustainable. It's 
mostly filled with contem- 
porary performers but every 
year now for the longest 
time one artist is consistently 
in the top— (in 2012, No. 

6 in totals airplays) Stan 
Rogers. 

This is just another good 
reason to justify Borealis 
Records completing the 
project, started last year, to 


release a remastered collection 
of Stan Rogers. Great music 
this is. No one has released a 
body of work that almost 30 
years after his death continues 
to sell and be discovered by 
new fans daily. 

If you don't get the new 
versions at least pull out your 
old ones and take a re-listen —I 
hadn't played Macdonell on the 
Heights or The Idiot in years ... 
shame on me. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Jamie Smith's Mabon 
Windblown (Easy on the Records) 

Welsh prog folk-rock anyone? 
Mabon have undergone a name 
and lineup change and it seems 
to have freshened things up 
considerably. I found their 
previous offering to be a bit 
wooden and predictable but this 
one swings with a vengeance. 
Jamie Smith's nimble accor- 
dion work is front and centre, 
with fiddle and bouzouki weav- 
ing about over a solid driving 
rhythm section. There are great 
upbeat jigs and reels, full of 
twists and turns, as well as 
imaginatively arranged songs 
in Welsh and English. The 
impressive Caru Pum Merch is 
the stand-out track, beginning 
with solo fiddle, adding soulful 
vocal melody as the story of 
true and devoted love unfolds, 
and then slowly building over 
sweeping violin into a beauti- 
fully orchestrated epic. Welsh 
prog folk-rock? Yes indeed! 

— By Tim Readman 


Erynn Marshall and 
Friends 
Tune Tramp (Hickoryjack Music) 

Erynn Marshall, as she con- 
fesses in the liner notes, “came 
up with the idea to record this 
album about the great distances 
we travel to play the music we 
love with the people we love to 
play music with". 

True to the conceptual spirit 


of the album, Marshall tra- 
versed the continent to record 
“an old-time fiddle journey 
with 45 musicians from across 
North America”. Some familiar 
names to Penguin Eggs readers 
include Jason and Pharis 
Romero, Caleb Klauder, and 
Chris and Ken Whiteley. 

Marshall admits to sublimat- 
ing her style to complement 
whomever she is playing with 
at the time. She has amassed 
a trove of her favourites, all 
executed with aplomb and 
panache. This is a delightful 
compendium of engaging fiddle 
tunes that would hold its own 
in any old-time music fan’s 
collection. 

— By Doug Swanson 
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Jim Dorie 
Ghosts Of Pictou County (Independent) 

Jim Dorie waited until middle 
age to start writing songs, 
and now he writes 'em like 
someone who’s been doing it 
for decades. 

The title song of this disc, 
Ghosts Of Pictou County, 
co-written with fellow Nova 
Scotian Dave Gunning, is 
almost worth the price by 
itself. The images of deceased 
widows rising from the dead to 
meet the coal miners who died 
of black lung is haunting, the 
clavet rhythm is hypnotic, and 
the song is an instant classic. 

Dorie sings from experience. 
His life story has been all too 
common in the Maritimes, 
forced by lack of employment 
to leave for the bright lights 
of Sudbury. Now retired, he’s 
back in New Glasgow, combing 
local history. He has started a 
second career as a songwriter, 
and is getting a fair amount of 
recognition, including an East 
Coast Music Association nomi- 
nation in the roots category. 

Not all of the songs on this 
disc are about life in Nova Sco- 
tia. There’s a murder ballad and 
even a warning to not walk the 
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levee in New Orleans. Producer 
J.P. Cormier, who played ump- 
teen instruments on this album, 
could make anyone sound good 
but the songs are worthy of 
Cormier’s expertise. 

Sometimes Dorie starts off 
sounding a little homespun but 
he always pulls it off with a 
good yarn. He is living proof 
that life begins at 60. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Bobby Rush 
Down In Louisiana (Deep Rush/ThirtyTigers) 
Over the past 50-odd years, 
Bobby Rush has been true 
to his brand of the blues—a 
heady, character-driven gumbo 
of blues, soul and funk. Toss 
in some accordion and he’s 
coming at you a little more 
directly from the bayou rather 
than his more usual twist on 
his Chicago counterparts. 
With seven originals on an 
11-track disc, Rush is joined 
on keyboards by Paul Brown, 
drummer Pete Mendillo, bassist 
Terry Richardson, and guitarist 
Lou Rodriguez, while Rush 
serves up his patented harp, 
guitar and vocals — no worse 
for considerable wear. The ad- 
dition of accordion adds zydeco 
zest with the title track, which 
suggests the album's theme, 
while the funky You Just Like 
A Dresser (featuring red-hot 
B3 from Brown), together with 
a remake of his Bowlegged 
Woman — maintains the Rush 
requirement for bawdy bits. 
While uptempo songs like the 
barn-burning Rock This House 
may set the stage for a Rush- 
grade party, it's standout songs 
like Don't You Cry that distin- 
guish the power Rush has over 
a lyric, borne out by his soulful 
harp work and a band who's 
got his back. Likewise, What 
Is The Blues addresses the 
eternal question while serving 
to define why anybody should 
care about the answer. Rush's 
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Roy Schneider 
Walls That Talk (Shiny Gnu Records) 

This is the fourth release 
from Roy Schneider and the 
confidence and professional- 
ism he has garnered from the 
previous three shines through in 
abundance. This is a sophisti- 
cated recording with lush layers 
of sound, tasteful harmonies 
and fills superimposed upon the 
superior guitar work by Schnei- 
der himself. 

His fluid, evocative vocal 
stylings are perfect for his 
chosen material, which can 
be gathered under the large 
umbrella that is Americana, 
bluesy country-folk, roots rock 
or whatever you choose to call 
it. There are 11 originals and 
two covers — Soldier s Joy by 
Shawn Camp and Guy Clark 
and Long Time Gone by David 
Crosby, which should give you 
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a sense of the aural landscape. 
This is a terrific album that 
showcases Schneider's clever 
lyrics, top-notch musicianship, 
melodic chops and his gooey 
tender side. Fans will not be 
surprised and newbies will be 
delighted. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Jerry Leger & The 
Situation 
Some Folks Know (Ark Road) 

It's such a treat to bump into 
something so good. Jerry Leger 
is a Toronto artist with six al- 
bums under his belt. And if the 
quality is as good as this one, 
he's got some inventory. 

Some Folks Know grows on 
you with repeated listenings. At 
first his voice seems a slight- 
ly garbled entity — the best 
reference I could use would 
be Jimmie Dale Gilmore. Like 


with the Garifuna Collective 
re-launching his acclaimed album 


Gt: t Birds Are Dancing Over Me 


on Ar; 9 | with three new tracks and album packaging 


Watch for Danny Michel and the Garifuna Collective 
at festivals across the country this summer 
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Gilmore, Leger's got a warm 
tone and fronts a blend of 
country, folk, blues and rock in 
his repertoire. 

The dozen tracks here are all 
original save a co-write with 
Serena Ryder. The situation on 
The Situation is James McKie 
(electric guitar, fiddle), Dan 
Mock (bass), Kyle Sullivan 
(drums), while producer Tim 
Bovaconti sits in on electric 
guitar, pedal steel and key- 
boards. Support vocals come 
from Mock and McKie while 
Ryder cameos on the aforemen- 
tioned, while Aaron Comeau 
and Ron Sexsmith sit in on pia- 
no. Thanks to McKie's prowess 
on fiddle and Leger's consider- 
able vocal twang (considering 
he hails from The Beaches), the 
entire album takes on a strong 
alt-country flavour, benefiting 
from strong songwriting and 
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savvy players. 
Leger shines on too many cuts 
to list—fitting to the mate- 
rial like a well-worn leather 
jacket — achieving complete 
radiance on A// Over Again, 
Ryder's voice gelling with his, 
unusually so— and Den of Sin, 
with its deep-cut slide guitar, 
is only marginally outshone 
by Filthy Mouth, awash in the 
splendor of its accompany- 
ing pedal steel. Leger is only 
30-something but he deliv- 
ers his music like he's been 
around a lot longer and has 
lived through a lot—a standard 
requirement for any true artist. 
As the title suggests, Some Folk 
Know about Jerry Leger and 
The Situation. I would suggest 
that all folk should know about 
this band, if this release is any 
true measure of their abilities. 
— By Eric Thom 


Kilmarnock Edition 
Pay It Forward (Greentrax Recordings) 

This six-piece band from 
Scotland are a pretty unusual 
bunch. This is a sprawling, 
ambitious album that combines 
Scots folk with jazz, reggae, 
rock, soul and God knows what 
else! They are Alex Hodgson 
(vocals, acoustic guitars), Fiona 
J. Mackenzie (vocals, kalimba), 
Lisa Rigby (vocals, acoustic 
guitar, shruti box), Roberto 
Cassani (upright bass, vocals), 
Stu Clark (percussion, backing 
vocals), Yvonne Lyon (vocals, 
piano) augmented by a horn 
section, various bits of elec- 
tronica and the kitchen sink. 
They sound in places a bit like 
acoustic Chumbawamba and 
they remind me of a title of one 
of their songs, Unpindownable. 
On this crazily eclectic offering 
they go from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, from the comical to 
the tragic, from the exuberant 
to the melancholy. 

They are unique, they are 
multicultural, they are diverse. 
Are they any good? Yes ... 
nor. erm. maybe... 
yes again ! What the hell! It's 
worth a listen — there's bound 
to be something here you like. 

— By Tim Readman 


Toronto Blues Society 
Toronto Blues Now [sampler] (Independent) 
Every major city should define 
their tourism value based on their 

musical offerings. A labour of 
love by the Toronto Blues Society 
to promote their own, Toronto 
Blues Now does a splendid job 
of positioning outstanding blues 
talent as reason enough to come 
visit. An equal split of talented 
bluesmen and women, this sam- 
pler—an impressive mix of blues 
bands to singer/songwriters, from 
the expected to the unexpected — 
manages to confirm what the lo- 
cals already know: Toronto rocks 
when it comes to the blues. 

— By Eric Thom 


Jaffa Road 
Where The Light Gets In (Independent) 
As their name suggests, 
this Toronto based band is 
heavily inspired by ancient 
Jewish/Hebrew traditions. 
But they really are a true 21st 
century world/fusion outfit, 
using acoustic and electric 
instruments as well as modern 
electronic technology to create 
a sound that is futuristic and 
centuries-old at the same time. 
This is not klezmer. The 
origins of Jaffa Road's music 
are more from the Middle East 
than Eastern Europe. So their 
actual sound may remind you 


more of, say, The Idan Raichel 
Project or the late Ofra Haza 
than bands like The Klezmat- 
ics. And like the Idan Raichel 
Project's albums, this CD 
seems very orchestrated — it's 
definitely a studio project with 
every vocal and instrumental 
part perfectly planned out and 
all in the right place. 

But as tightly produced as 
this set is, passion still gets 
through in Aviva Chernick's 
singing and the dynamic oud, 
flute, and saxophone solos that 
are sprinkled throughout Jaffa 
Road's arrangements. 

— By Ken Roseman 
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Josh Ritter 
The Beast in Its Tracks (Pytheas Recordings) 

After the skyscraping am- 
bitions of 2010's So Runs the 
World Away, folk sweetheart 
Josh Ritter returns to earth, 
by his own admission, with a 
resounding crash. 

The tunes on The Beast in 
Its Tracks came out of the 
dissolution of his 18-month 
marriage, and Ritter decided 
with perennial producer Sam 
Kassirer to get them out of his 
system with a minimum of 
fuss, sticking to sparer arrange- 
ments than his last few studio 
outings. It's no coincidence the 
result is his best album since 
2006's The Animal Years. But 
this is no Blood on the Tracks — 
however heart-sick Ritter may 
have been, the songs eschew 
bitterness for narratives of pull- 
ing oneself from the wreckage, 
from the Paul Simon-esque 
Nightmares, which floats on 
an almost subliminal cloud 
of organ and guitar jangle, to 
journey to equilibrium evoked 
by the gentle Heart's Ease. 

As ever, Ritter is a brilliantly 
evocative lyricist, couching his 
musings in palpable imagery 
glinting with sorrow, redemp- 
tion and hope. 

— By Scott Lingley 
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Adventures of a Waterboy 
Mike Scott (Jawbone Press) 

Mike Scott, Scottish roots-rock writer 
of timeless classics like The Whole of the 
Moon and Fisherman's Blues, refused 
interviews, evaded publicity and disap- 
peared from the main- 
stream music scene for 
years at a time during his 
30-year career. This is 
a well-written and lucid 
account of the original 
Waterboy's life, from his 
earliest musical stirrings 
to the present day that will 
go some way to fill in the 
gaps in his story. Starting 
with early memories like 
banging out drum beats 
upstairs on an Edinburgh 
bus as a nine-year-old, 
moving through teenage 
highlights like meeting his idol Patti Smith 
in 1978 when he was a fanzine editor, he 
goes on to lead the reader on a mazy and 
revealing journey through the '80s U.K. 
rock scene. 

We meet a myriad of band members, 
famous folks like Bob Dylan, managers, 
A&R men, lovers, wives, crazy folks and 
Scott's long-lost father. His decision to 
move to Ireland in 1986 lead to him falling 
in love with roots and traditional music. His 
accounts of Dublin's traditional music pub 
sessions make for compelling reading, as he 
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discovers his own native Celtic identity and 
hurls himself into learning about Ireland's 
mythical past and musical present. 

Upon realizing that many of the tunes he 
was hearing were in fact Scottish, he con- 
I'd considered Scottish folk music 

a hinterland of kilted 
buffoonery. Now I heard it 


fesses,“ 


anew, and the music I was 
in love with was the music 
of my own ancestors.” 

As the yarn spins on, 
The Waterboys evolve into 
a “raggle-taggle orchestra” 
that includes accordion 
virtuoso Sharon Shannon 
and rock fiddler Steve 
Wickham. This seems to 
have been the most satis- 
fying era of his musical 
life and came with the 
realization that “I was a 
singer and musician, not a rock star.” 

It didn’t last long, though. Soon he was 
careering off in another direction after 
discovering meditation and a new life as 
part of a spiritual commune in Scotland, 
before returning to performance as a solo 
artist. Eventually the tale fizzles out as he 
enters the 21st century in a holding pattern 

. while gearing up for another assault on 
the music business. I predict a sequel. If it 
is half as entertaining as Adventures of a 
Waterboy it will be a bloody good read. 

— By Tim Readman 
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Attention All Subway Riders: 


A Busker’s Eye View 
By Sue Peters 


ISBN: 978-0-9880599-0-0 — Independent/Trade Paper/128 pages/$17.99 

Busking isn’t a subject that received a 
lot of attention in literature since the folk 
revival of the 1960s. While well over 25 
volumes on the subject come up in a book 
search on Amazon.ca, most have been 
written in the past two to three years and all 
after the turn of the century. Many of them 
are how-to books. Considering that it’s a 
tradition that harks back to minstrelsy that 
seems odd. 

Sue Peters, a Winnipegger working in the 
Toronto subway system, contributes her 
take on the life in this little volume, illus- 
trated with both drawings and photographs. 
Since it began as a series of Facebook 
entries and updates, the incidents related 
mainly fall into the types of story that can 
be classed as: the hardships-of-the-life, the 
weird-things-that-happen-on-the-streets, ar- 
en’t-kids-cute, or the restores-the-author’s- 
faith-in-human-nature categories. 

There’s not much here that’s profound or 
particularly insightful about the job but the 
stories do have charm and are related in 
a straightforward, truthful way that make 
both the author and the book readily acces- 
sible to the reader. 

Peters is a sincere and dedicated musician 
who tries to get across what she loves about 
her life and what it’s like on a day-to-day 
basis and that certainly has value. It’s an 
entertaining, if light, read that will give the 
reader an idea of what it’s like to be in the 
shoes of a modern busker in a large city. 


— By Barry Hammond 


The Songwriter's Voice: 
(Conversations with Contem- 
porary Artists) 

Jane Eamon (Manor House Publishing) 

Jane Eamon entered the field of songwrit- 
ing relatively late in life. She vigorously 
launched herself into that field, hoping for 
and anticipating success. She discovered 
that it's not as straightforward as many ca- 
reers; that there is no automatic reward for 
‘doing all the right things’; that life as an 
aspiring artist can be an emotional, artistic 
and financial struggle. 

She made all kinds of personal sacrifices 
to achieve her goals but her attempt to take 
Canadian folk music by storm failed by 
her own admission. This book appears to 
be a public attempt at salvaging something 
meaningful from all that angst. It is com- 
prised of interviews with songwriters that 
Eamon has made some kind of personal 
or professional connection with, including 
Shari Ulrich, Stephen Fearing, Mae Moore 
and many more. Some are better known 
and more successful than others. Their 
responses are interspersed with her own 
observations and commentary. 

The questions she chooses to ask seem to 
be the ones she herself most needs answers 
for, in order to make sense of the bewilder- 
ing and perplexing experience that much 
of her musical career seems to have been. 
Why do we write? Do we write to please 
ourselves? Am I dooming myself to a life 
of poverty by becoming a songwriter? 
What am I doing? 

Which begs another question— why 
would anyone outside of Eamon's imme- 
diate circle of acquaintances care? Sure, 
there are some interesting quotes from 
songwriters about their craft here, but oth- 
erwise the reader is left to sort through an 
unfocused hodge-podge of thoughts ideas, 
musings and reflections. 

"This book was my drawing together of 
the tribe of 
songwriters. I 
wanted to in- 
clude them in 
the conversa- 
tions I’ve had 
in my head 
for years," 
she writes. 
Whilst this 
exercise may 


Buffy Sainte-Marie 


have provided one or two tidbits that will 
resonate with amateur and professional 
songwriters alike, as a work of literature it 
leaves much to be desired. 

— By Tim Readman 


Buffy Sainte-Marie: 
It’s My Way 
By Blair Stonechild 
ISBN: 978-1-89725-278-9 — Fifth House/Trade Paper/282 pages/$24.95 
Author Blair Stonechild says it himself 
on the first page of this book, that he 
was, "surprised by the lack of in-depth 
biographical information about this 
singing legend." Considering that Buffy 
Sainte-Marie was part of that pioneer- 
ing wave of folk music revivalists of the 
1960s, which included the likes of Bob 
Dylan, Phil Ochs, Gordon Lightfoot, Joni 
Mitchell, Ian & Sylvia, Laura Nyro, and 
Janice Ian, there's been a surprising lack 
of books written about her. That era has 
certainly been studied and mythologized in 
hundreds of other volumes.You'd think that 
the writing and composing of such songs as 
Universal Soldier, Now That The Buffa- 
lo's Gone, Until It's Time For You To Go, 
Soldier Blue, Co'dine and her co-writing 
credit on the Academy-Award-winning Up 
Where We Belong from the film An Officer 
And A Gen- 
tleman alone 
would have 
been enough 
to enshrine 
her in the 
pantheon of 
singer/song- 


writers. 
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unpopular with mainstream America may 
have dampened portions of the careers of 
figures like Pete Seeger or Woody Guthrie 
but it certainly didn't diminish the amount 
of ink they've received. Perhaps she was 
waiting until her story could be told by 
another aboriginal writer? Whatever the 
reason for the delay, music fans of the folk 
period (and indeed music fans in general) 
will be happy to have this ground-breaking 
volume, which will, hopefully, pave the 
way for much-deserved further attention. 

The book is more an overview of her 
achievements, arranged by various themes, 
rather than a detailed critical study, but 
that befits its pioneering nature. Stonechild 
recounts Sainte-Marie's childhood and 
background as a natural (rather than 
trained) musician, her victimization and the 
prejudice she encountered from both soci- 
ety and the music business, and the calm 
determination and dedication she displayed 
to overcome these many obstacles. 

He notes the triumphs in her professional 
career but it's the flurry of other accom- 
plishments in the realms of acting, art, 
social activism, and education which may 
be less known but equally impressive to 
fans. While aware of her work for AIM, 
this critic was unaware of her involvement 
with UNICEF, UNESCO, the Nihewan 
Foundation, and the Cradleboard Teaching 
Project, which have exerted such a positive 
influence in the lives of aboriginal children 
and understanding in society as a whole. 

Sainte-Marie has truly been both an early 
aboriginal rights leader and a voice for 
positive change in all society. Hers is a life 
lived for the betterment of both her people 
and humankind in general. The book is an 
excellent introduction to the life of a truly 
amazing woman and an inspiring read. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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Le Quartier Français 


Cajun Québécois 


Le militant Zachary Richard migre 
régulièrement de la Louisiane au 
Québec, et vice-versa, dans un exer- 
cice de sensibilisation inter-frontière 
à des enjeux culturels et sociaux. 
Julie Miller pique une jasette avec ce 
maestro de musique zydeco. 


e Fou est le titre du nouvel album 

de Zachary Richard. Il est vrai 

que sa carrière comporte certains 
éléments de folie, comme par exemple, le 
fait de voyager aller-retour entre le Canada 
et les États-Unis, du Nord au Sud, puis du 
Sud au Nord. D'aucuns pourraient le trou- 
ver dingue de poursuivre une carriére en 
francais, et encore plus de s'attacher simul- 
tanément à une carriére en anglais. Mais 
l'auteur-compositeur-interpréte louisianais 
est loin d'étre fou. Son bilinguisme a plutót 
enrichi sa carriére tout en la distinguant des 
autres. 

Depuis presque 40 ans, Zachary Richard 
voyage entre la Louisiane et le Québec. 

Il aime à utiliser le terme « migrer » et 
compare sa carrière à un jeu d'échec, à 
cause de ses nombreux déplacements d'une 
culture à l'autre. Celui qui a enregistré une 
vingtaine d'albums, en anglais comme 

en francais, peut se targuer d'une liste 
d'accomplissements presque stupéfiante. 
Mis à part ses albums, il a fait paraítre trois 
recueils de poémes, publié plusieurs livres 
pour enfants avec sa fille Sarah, et produit 
nombre de documentaires, pour lesquels 

il a également composé la musique. Parmi 
ces derniers, notons le film récipiendaire 
d'un prix, « Against the Tide », qui porte 
sur l'histoire de la culture cadienne/cajun 
de la Louisiane. 

Militant, il a fondé l'organisation Action 
Cadienne, dont la mission est de promou- 
voir la langue frangaise en Louisiane. « 
Nous [les francophones cajuns] représen- 
tons l'étude de cas classique en matiére 
d'assimilation. Il y a cinquante ans, tout 
le monde parlait français en Louisiane. 
Mais depuis, les rouleaux compresseurs 
de la culture états-unienne nous ont passé 
dessus... » Zachary Richard a recu trois 
doctorats honorifiques, dont deux prove- 
naient d'universités canadiennes, en plus 
des honneurs et distinctions qu'il s'est 


mérité, des deux côtés de |’ Atlantique. Et 
ce n'est que la pointe de l'iceberg. 

J'ai rencontré Zachary pour discuter 
du Fou avec lui, mais où commencer? 
Devais-je lui parler de sa mission sociale 
ou de sa musique? « Nous allons commenc- 
er en parlant de musique, car c'est ce que 
nous sommes venus faire ici », m'a-t-il 
répondu, fidéle à son style direct et terre à 
terre. Puis il s'est mis à parler de l'aspect 
social de sa musique : « On m'a souvent 
qualifié de chanteur engagé et de militant, 
et j'adore ca pour un certain nombre de 
raisons. Premièrement, j'ai été élevé dans 
la tradition des chanteurs folk américains 
: les chanteurs contestataires des années 
60. J'ai décidé de ce que je voulais faire 
dans la vie en 1968... Étre la voix de la 
protestation me semblait non seulement 
intéressant, mais également nécessaire. 
Je crois toutefois qu'il faut distinguer la 
chanson du militantisme social. Méme si je 
suis trés engagé socialement, je ne me suis 
jamais dit : “Aujourd’hui, je vais écrire une 
chanson pour soutenir telle ou telle cause." 
Ce qui est important pour moi dans une 
chanson, c'est l'émotion et l'expression de 
cette émotion. » 


Son plus récent album, Le Fou, paru 
au Canada à l'automne dernier, déborde 
d'émotions et de passion. Magnifique col- 
lection de sons dont les nuances prononcées 
passent de la lumiére à l'obscurité, Le Fou 
est probablement son meilleur album folk 
à ce jour. « Ca fait trés longtemps que je 
n'avais pas fait un album aussi louisianais. 
Les influences traditionnelles sautent aux 
yeux », fait remarquer Zachary. Ceux qui le 
suivent trouveront sur son site internet des 
vidéos présentant ses chansons, en anglais 
et en francais, ainsi que les traductions de 
ses paroles. 

« Clif's Zydeco » honore le roi du 
zydeco, Clifton Chenier, tandis que « 
Sweet Sweet » rend hommage aux soirées 
de danse typiques de la Louisiane. Bien 
qu'elle plonge ses racines dans la culture 
cadienne, sa musique nous emporte plus 
loin, atteignant sans effort des accents 
blues, gospel et folk. Les textures et les 
rythmes complexes se transforment d'une 
chanson à l'autre avec l'aide d'une horde 
impressionnante de musiciens invités, dont 
Sonny Landreth, à la guitare glissando; le 
violoniste acadien Felix LeBlanc; et aux 
percussions, Elage Diouf, d'origine séné- 
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galaise. On peut y entendre des chansons 
fortes et rebelles qui parlent de résis- 
tance, telles que « Laisse le vent souffler 
», premier titre de l'album; des ballades 
mi-historiques, mi-hymnes à la liberté, 
telles que « La Ballade de Jean Saint Mâlo 
»; des explorations identitaires et plaintives, 
telles que l’obsédante « Orignal ou Caribou 
», co-écrite avec son petit-fils de 10 ans, 
Émile, et l’auteur-compositeur-interprète 
innu, Florent Vollant, ainsi que des odes 
déchirantes sur l’amour et la séparation tell- 
es que « La chanson des migrateurs ». 

Et « Le Fou », ça parle de quoi? « 
Eh bien, le fou, ca se trouve à étre moi, 
grimace Zachary, mais comme le disait 
ma mère, il n'est pas si fou que ca... » Le 
titre de l'album s' inspire en fait du fou de 
Bassan, un oiseau qu'on peut observer sur 
l'ile de Bass Rock en Écosse, entre autres. 
Le premier oiseau à avoir été sauvé et net- 
toyé lors de la marée noire catastrophique 
de Deepwater Horizon en 2010 était un fou 
de Bassan. « Le seul fait de voir cet oiseau 
souillé était troublant en soi, mais il faut 
dire que je connais bien cet oiseau parce 
qu'il fait son nid sur l'ile Bonaventure (au 
Québec), mais il passe l'hiver ailleurs, en 
majeure partie sur la cóte louisianaise. Moi 
aussi je passe mon temps entre le Qué- 
bec et la Louisiane. » Voilà qui explique 
pourquoi Zachary s'est identifié à ce point 
à cet oiseau enduit de pétrole. « Je suis 
rentré chez moi en pensant “nous sommes 
tous dans le méme bateau". L'émotion que 
m'a fait vivre la détresse de cet oiseau est à 
l'origine de la chanson. » 

Au cours de notre entretien, Zachary 
répéte souvent que c'est une émotion qui 
donne naissance à une chanson. « J'ai 
toujours suivi mon cœur et non ma raison. 
J'aurais peut-étre déménagé à Nashville si 
j'avais suivi ma raison. » En suivant son 
cceur, Zachary aura voyagé sur un chemin 
hors du commun, traversant les cultures. 

Qu'il joue du zydeco dans le froid mon- 
tréalais ou dans la torride ville de Lafayette, 
qu'il pousse tout un public à se lever et à 
danser sur les airs du « Crawfish » ou de l’ 
« Ecrevisse » — méme danse, autre idiome — 
qu'il écrive de la poésie qui vient du cceur, 
au Sud comme au Nord, Zachary reste le 
méme : animé d'un profond désir de touch- 
er les foules, en dépit de la langue ou du 
lieu. « Je ne sais pas si je suis Québécois ou 
Cajun, si je viens du Nord ou du Sud... Je 
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suis un citoyen du monde », réfléchit-il. « 
C'est la richesse de ma vie que de pouvoir 
naviguer entre deux cultures », ajoute-t-il. 
Il n'a pas de doute sur son travail par con- 
tre. « La vraie raison, la seule raison d'écri- 
re une chanson est le désir de communiquer 
une émotion et de partager son humanité. 
J'espère élever l'esprit des gens par ma 
musique et mes chansons. » Non, Zachary 
Richard n'est pas fou. Pas fou du tout. 

— Traduit par Véronique G.-Allard 


Métis Fiddler Quartet 


u début, il faut apprendre les 


à. Puis, petit à petit, on commence 
à réintégrer ce qu'on a appris. C'est ce que 
Nicholas Delbaere-Sawchuk, membre du 
Métis Fiddler Quartet, a fait, en s'extirpant 
de sa formation en musique classique, 
acquise au terme d'années d'étude, et en se 
plongeant dans les airs de violons anciens 
et traditionnels, autochtones et métis. 

Tout comme ses fréres et sa sceur, tous 
membres du groupe, le violoniste de 22 ans 
Nicholas, récipiendaire d'un prix, joue de 
la musique classique depuis son plus jeune 
age et il continue de jouer dans des orches- 
tres et des orchestres de chambre. 

Il y a de cela plusieurs années, Nicholas 
a découvert la musique traditionnelle de 
ses ancétres métis. « Le premier obstacle 
fut d'oublier ma formation classique et 


Metis Fiddler Quartet 


regles. Ensuite, il faut les oublier. 


d'écouter la musique sans y penser. Quand 
j'ai commencé à comprendre leur facon de 
faire, j'ai pu développer mon propre style. 
Et je n'ai rien perdu de mes connaissances 
en musique classique, je peux toujours les 
sortir de ma manche au moment voulu. » 

La formation classique, sa façon partic- 
uliére d'aborder la forme, sa discipline, 
sa subtilité et sa grandeur, transparaît en 
effet dans le premier album instrumen- 
tal du quatuor North West Voyage Nord 
Ouest. Tout comme l'énergie, le savoir- 
faire et l'interculturalité de la musique 
métis, incroyable courtepointe réunissant 
les traditions autochtones, écossaises et 
françaises. Les airs de violons métis ont 
évolué d’une manière similaire selon Dan- 
ton, violoncelliste au sein du groupe. « Les 
musiciens métis adoraient écouter la radio. 
Ils écoutaient de la musique traditionnelle 
française ou celtique et y introduisaient leur 
propre tradition. » 

Danton, 16 ans, sait de quoi il parle. 
Accompagné de ses fréres et sceur, le plus 
jeune membre du quatuor fait connaitre la 
musique traditionnelle en l'amenant dans 
les écoles et les petites communautés, oü 
elle risquerait de tomber dans l'oubli. Et 
ce, en gardant l'esprit ouvert. « Ce que je 
leur enseigne, dit Danton, c'est qu'il ne 
faut jamais s'attacher à un seul son. Il faut 
explorer. » Fidéle à ses paroles, il étudie le 
piano jazz, dont l'influence fleurit sur une 
des piéces de l'album. 

Les autres membres se définissent aussi 
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par l’exploration. Alyssa, joueuse de 
viole et de violon à 26 ans, adore jouer 
du mariachi, entre autres. Colin, 25 ans, 
est le guitariste du groupe, mais il a aussi 
étudié le chant à l'Université d'Ottawa. Il 
chante dans les concerts du Métis Fiddler 
Quartet. On pourra apprécier son organe 
vocal sur le prochain album du groupe, à 
paraitre au début de l'année prochaine. 

Nés à Winnipeg, les membres du 
quatuor habitent maintenant à Toronto. 
Ils rendent hommage, sur CD et dans les 
conversations, aux anciens de la musique 
pour violon autochtone, comme John 
Arcand (Métis, Saskatchewan) et Law- 
rence Houle, dit le Teddy Boy (Ojibwe, 
Manitoba). 

D'eux, ils ont tiré un enseignement 
précieux, des techniques de jeu à utiliser 
devant public aux histoires reliées aux 
chansons. La chanson Trade Song, par 
exemple, basée sur l'histoire d'un jeune 
violoniste déterminé à convaincre un an- 
cien de lui apprendre un air, se retrouve 
sur l'album du quatuor, mais on peut 
aussi l'entendre dans les spectacles de 
Teddy Boy. 

À l'instar du mouvement Idle No 
More, la mission du quatuor est de sen- 
sibiliser le public, à la musique tradition- 
nelle pour violon cette fois-ci. « Je ne 
crois pas qu'il y ait une voie meilleure 
que les autres », affirme Nicholas. La dif- 
férence entre le quatuor et le mouvement 
est qu'il s'occupe d'enjeux autochtones 
plus larges. « Nous essayons d'inspirer 
les gens et de les pousser à interagir 
avec la musique, nous voulons qu'ils 
aient du plaisir. Il s'agit de les préparer 
d'abord avant de leur présenter les enjeux 
culturels. » 

— Par Patrick Langston 
— Traduit par Véronique G.-Allard 


Vishtèn 
Môsaïk (Indépendant) 

Vishtèn, trio acadien originaire de l’Île- 
du-Prince-Édouard, joue une musique 
bien enracinée dans la tradition, tout en 
ayant pour but (une préoccupation très 
contemporaine) de fusionner avec les 
styles musicaux de cultures variées. Les 
chansons sont en français, chantées pour 
la plupart par Pastelle LeBlanc, et les 
instruments passent habilement de main 
en main, de Pastelle Leblanc à sa sœur 


Emmanuelle, à Pascal Miousse. Leur 
musique s’inspire du cap Breton, des 
maritimes et de l'Écosse — « Shetland’s 
Magical Bus » est inspiré d'un trajet en 
autobus — ainsi que du terminus de nom- 
breux Acadiens expulsés en Louisiane. 
Plusieurs chansons sont d'origine Cajun. 
Les airs sonnent assez traditionnel sans 
auteur défini, mais les arrangements des 
chansons sont plus folk contemporain. 
Il faut admettre qu'il n'y rien d'extrav- 
agant là, mais leur style risque d'attirer 
un public plus large que les habitués des 
spectacles folk. Finalement, on peut dire 
que c'est leur plus bel accomplissement à 
ce jour. Bt le groupe est encore jeune. 

— Par Richard Thornley 


Christa Couture 

The Living Record (One Foot Tapping Records) 

Le brouillard de mélancolie envelop- 
pant ce troisiéme album de Christa Cou- 
ture (paru en septembre 2012) est com- 
préhensible quand on sait qu'elle a lutté 


contre le cancer à l'adolescence et qu'elle 


vient juste de perdre son bébé garcon. 

Il ne s'agit pas de dire que les épisodes 
tragiques de sa vie la définissent, elle ou 
sa musique, mais il est vrai qu'elle puise 
dans ses expériences personnelles à un 
niveau viscéral, d'une maniére proche de 
l'obsession. Ceci étant dit, cet album est 
une réussite sur plusieurs plans. Couture 
a composé les douze titres de l'album, 


des chansons pleines et recherchées sur la 


perte et le chagrin du cceur ainsi que sur 
le lent et douloureux processus qui méne 
à la guérison, ou du moins, à l'accepta- 
tion. Sa voix de velours, riche et satinée, 
nuance ses paroles, pleines de sensibilité. 

Steve Dawson, omniprésent et 
multi-talentueux (lui arrive-t-il de 
dormir?), s'est tout de suite emparé du 
projet. Il a produit l'album, et pour elle, il 
a joué de la guitare électrique, acous- 
tique, baryton, Weissenborn et pedal 
steel; de la mandotar; du banjo; du mel- 
lotron; du tambourin; du ukulélé; quelque 
chose qu'il appelle « la machine à fun »; 
et, ah oui, il a chanté aussi. En studio, les 
excellents musiciens ont enregistré pistes 
par-dessus pistes, soudés ensemble par la 
colle Dawson. J'attends avec impatience 
la sortie d'un album moins triste et plus 
joyeux. Parce qu'elle le mérite. 

— Par Doug Swanson 
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Five days of intens 
learning. Traditional 
Québécois fiddling and 
repertoire for all, in Saint- 
Cóme, Québec. Featuring 
André Brunet, Eric Beaudry, 
Stéphanie Lépine and 
additional guest instructors. 
Reserve online now! 


camp@violontradquebec.com 
(514) 378-0918 
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Traditional folksinger Jean Hewson 
writes about the increasing frustra- 
tions Canadian artists endure apply- 
ing for and receiving work visas to 
perform in the United States. 


Sixteen years ago, myself and my musical 
partner, Christina Smith, were selected as 
official showcase artists for the 1997 Folk 
Alliance Conference in Toronto. We were 
wildly excited, and somewhat clueless, as 
we navigated the seminars, trade shows, and 
late-night gatherings of the event, hoping to 
make contact with people who could help us 
get work "off the island". We were especially 
interested in touring in the U.K., and in what 
Newfoundlanders refer to as the “Boston 
States" (New England). 

Over the next 10 years, we did three two- 
week tours in the New England area, and 
made a couple of short trips to perform at 
single events. I have nothing but good to say 
about those excursions to the States. We made 
friends, garnered new fans, and explored a 
beautifu! and unique part of the continent. 

Except for one tour, we handled all of our 
own paperwork, which included applying for 
a Class P2 non-immigrant work permit. Each 
time we applied, we noticed that the fees 
escalated from those of the previous tour, 
and the amount of lead time required for the 
application process seemed to increase. 

There are several different work permits 
for performing artists but the most common 
is the P2, the permit used by the average 
musician going into the U.S. for a short- 
term run of gigs. The current cost of a P2 
is $325 USD. Musicians who are members 
of the Canadian Federation of Musicians 
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(the Canadian counterpart of the AFM) can 
have the union petition for a work permit 
on their behalf. The union charges an 
administrative fee: $100 for one musician 
and $20 for each subsequent band member. 
This brings the cost of acquiring a P2 up to 
$445 for a duo. If the application does not 
go through the union, the cost to the musi- 
cian is much higher, as he or she will have 
to retain a lawyer to act as petitioner. 

In 2008, I was part of a band invited to 
play a festival in Milwaukee. I sent in our 
P2 application several days in advance of 
the deadline. The week before the festival, 
one of our members became ill and we had 
to call off our trip. It was impossible to 
cancel the P2 application, so I decided to 
let it play out. The day before we had been 
scheduled to leave, I received a call from 
the union office saying that our P2 had ar- 
rived in Toronto. Other musicians have told 
me that they've been in situations where 
their P2s haven't come through on time, and 
they were faced with the choice of lying at 
the border or cancelling their gigs. These 
were people who had done everything by 
the book and submitted their papers well 
within the recommended time frame. 

Of course, U.S. immigration has a solu- 
tion to this problem: premium processing. 
In addition to the fees already mentioned, 
if you send $1,225 USD to the Department 
of Homeland Security, it will guarantee 
delivery of your P2 within 20 to 25 days. 
Fees like this would certainly kill any profit 
I would hope to make on a two-week tour 
that also included travel expenses, accom- 
modation and meals. 

To add insult to injury, the IRS has 
also started cracking down on American 
festivals and events, requiring them to 
deduct income tax from the cheques of 
the non-resident musicians they hire. The 
amount withdrawn is 30 pe cent (which is 
the tax bracket that applies to people mak- 
ing more than $87,000 in taxable income 
yearly). It doesn't matter that Canada has a 
tax treaty with the U.S. that prevents people 
who earn income in both countries from 
being taxed twice. If you are a non-resident 
performer, the money is taken out of your 
pay and you are responsible for filing a 
claim to get it returned. Or, if you want 
to avoid applying for a refund, you can 
apply for an ITIN (Individual Taxpayer 
Identification Number), a lengthy process 


that involves paying fees, filing a tax form 
with the IRS, and giving it access to your 
personal information. 

When I complain to my non-musician 
friends about the red tape and expenses 
associated with touring in the States, they 
generally tell me to suck it up; that it is the 
“cost of doing business" and that it is the 
same everywhere. Thankfully, that is not 
entirely true. If American musicians are 
invited to play a concert or a festival in 
Canada, they do not need a work permit. All 
they require is a letter from the AFM, a copy 
of their contract, and proof that the engage- 
ment is short term. They don't have to pay 
any fees or spend hours filling out forms. 
Unfortunately, the Canadian government 
nails non-resident musicians working in 
bars, restaurants, and the film and television 
industries. They require work permits, and 
the application fees are quite steep. Why 
festival and concert musicians dodge the 
bullet and bar musicians don't is a mystery 
but it is nice to know that the unfathomable 
inconsistencies of bureaucracy can occa- 
sionally work in the musician's favour. 

For Canadian musicians who spend their 
lives on the road, or who have managers 
adept at dealing with red tape, the work 
permit/tax situation is accepted as an an- 
noying, somewhat costly, but manageable 
roadblock. But for those of us who don't 
have managers, who tour the States once 
every two or three years, or who “pop in" 
for a weekend festival, it is starting to feel 
like a waste of time, energy and money. 

I wonder if these obstacles have affected 
the diversity of artists playing at American 
events. I can't be the only musician too 
tired and disillusioned to jump through the 
numerous hoops placed in the way by the 
American government. It is unlikely that 
the Department of Homeland Security will 
lighten the entrance requirements anytime 
soon. How expensive and time-consuming 
will it get before things turn the corner and 
start to improve? 

At least musicians from south of the border 
and other parts of the world can still come 
into Canada with relative ease to join us at 
our festivals, concerts and shows. Perhaps 
someday things will get a little bit easier for 
those of us travelling in the other direction 
but until then, I intend to leave my guitar at 
home and wait for the bargain basement sale 
on P2 visas in the Land of the Free. 
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Of all your choices, enjoying Big Rock 
responsibly is the best. 
www.bigrockbeer.com 1 
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